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Recommended Specifications For Rubber Stoppers: 


This specification is issued in response to requests from 
users of fubber stoppers suitable for use by the general 
public as standards of quality and performance for the teeh- 
nical control of the purchase and testing of such stoppers. 

In formulating these specifications the Bureau of Standards 
has sought to utilize all sources of information including 
numerous consultations with manufacturers of stoppers and 
eonferences with users. The finished draft was submitted by 
the Bureau to experts in this field for suggestion and criticism 
with a view to revision. 

On the basis of service and experience and the results of 
laboratory investigations, this specification will be revised 
from time to time. In such revision the point of view of all 
eoneerned: the user, the testing laboratory, and the manu- 
facturer, will be carefully considered and suggestions are in- 
vited and will be welcomed from any source. 


Standards of Measure, Quality and Performance 


Material—Rubber stoppers shall 
compounded rubber, in the manufacture of which no ground 
rubber, nor ingredients known to the rubber trade as oil sub- 
stitutes shall used. High grade reclaimed rubber 
may be used. 

They shall be made from and have all of the characteristics 
of a compound which will show on analysis at least 65% by 
volume of rubber hydrocarbon; not more than 1% of free 
sulphur and not more than 1% of alecoholice-soda extract. 

Measurements.—The diameters of top and bottom shall not 
vary more than 5% from the measurements given in the table. 


be made of uniformly 


have been 


DIMENSIONS OF RUBBER STOPPERS 


Number Diameter of Top Diameter of Bottom 


mm mm. 
oo 14 10 
0 17 12 
1 18 15 

2 20 16.5 
3 23 18 
4 25 20 
5 27 23 
6 32 26 
7 37 30 
s 41 33 
9 45 37 
10 50 42 
11 56 50 
12 65 59 
13 70 60 


Compressibility—A number 2 stopper shall be submitted 


for a compressibility test as follows: 

A load of 50 pounds shall be applied and the change in 
its height shall be recorded as the compression. The stopper 
shall have a compression of not less than 6.35 mm. (0.25 
inches) and not more than 8.89 mm. (0.35 inches). 

Resistance to Steam—A number 2 stopper shall be sus- 
pended in an atmosphere of steam at 100°C for five days. It 
shall be allowed to rest at room temperature for twenty-four 
hours before making the following measurements and tests. 
The height of the stopper and the diameters of top and bot- 
tom shall not have changed more than 10%. The compression 





* From the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


shall not vary more than 1.02 mm. (0.04 inches) from the 
compression determined on the untreated sample (Par. C). 
Resistance to Acid—This test is to be applied only to those 
stoppers which are to be used in contact with acid. Stoppers 
in this group shall satisfy the above requirements and in ad- 
dition shall be of such composition that when a number 2 


stopper is heated on the steam-bath for thirty minutes in a 

















APPARATUS USED IN COMPRESSIBILITY TEST 


15% solution of hydrochloric acid it shall meet the following 
conditions: 

1. There must not be more than traces of dissolved ma- 
terial in the aeid. 

2. After having been washed thoroughly with hot water 
and completely dried, the diameters of top and bottom shall 
not have changed more than 10%. 

3. The compression (Par. C) on this washed and dried 
sample shall not vary more than 1.02 mm. (0.04 inches) from 


the compression determined on the untreated sample (Par. C). 


Tests for Acceptance 
Sampling—On all orders for rubber stoppers, the manu- 


facturer or dealer shall submit for test, one-half dozen num- 
. 


ber 2 solid stoppers. In case stoppers with one or more 
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holes or of different sizes are ordered, the stock of which they 
are to be manufactured shall be made up in number 2 solid 
stoppers and one-half dozen of these submitted for tests. The 
results of test on these samples shall be taken as representing 
the delivery. 

Physical Test Methods—Compressibility Test—Definition— 
The compressibility when specified for rubber stoppers shall 
represent the change in height of a number 2 solid stopper 
which is caused by the application of a load of fifty pounds to 
the flat surface of the sample. 

The machine used for this test shall ful- 
The seale for indicating 


Testing Machine 
fill the following requirements: (1) 
the applied load shall be accurate within 0.25 lb. for fifty 
The pressure shall be applied uniformly, 
surface of the 


pound load (2) 
and be equally 
sample. (3) The 
measuring the change in height shall be aceurate to .0254 mm. 
(.001 inches). 


distributed over the active 


micrometer which is to be used for 


Apparatus Necessary for Making Test 

The Bureau of Standards will utilize the arrangement pic- 
tured here to determine compressibility. The load is im- 
parted to the stopper by means of the downward thrust of 
the screw, and is increased slowly until the seale indicates that 
a pressure of fifty pounds has been applied. This is then 
allowed to remain for two minutes, and then measuring on 
the micrometer in millimeters (or inches) is required. The 
result is reported as the compression. 

Steam Resistance Test—The steam test shall be carried out 
in a small autoclave or other suitable container which has 
temperature recording and steam regulating attachments. The 
temperature must not vary more than 5 degrees Centigrade 
from 100°C during the test. The stopper shall be suspended 
by fine wire or thread, with as little compression on the 
rubber as possible. At the conclusion of the five days of 
exposure to steam, the sample must be allowed to rest at 
room temperature for at least twenty-four hours before any 
measurements are made. 

Chemical Test Methods—aAll chemical tests shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with the standard procedure of the 
Bureau of Standards as given in “ Instructions to Bureau of 
Standards Chemists for Routine Analysis of Rubber Goods ” 
(August, 1919). 

Calculations—Rubber Hydrocarbon—Caleulated by differ- 
Subtract from 100% the sum of the following: 


Chloroform Extract. 
Aleoholic Potash Extract. 
Acetone extract, sulphur free. 
Ash, sulphur free. 

Total Sulphur. 

Free Carbon. 


ence, 


The figure thus obtained is called rubber hydrocarbon by 
difference. 

Rubber as Compounded—Rubber as compounded is taken 
as 105% of the rubber hydrocarbon by difference. 

Rubber by The 
pounded is multiplied by the specific gravity of the com- 
The result expresses the per- 


Volume percentage of rubber as com- 
pound and divided by 0.94. 


centage of rubber by volume. 


Interpretation of Specifications 

Interpretation of Specifieations—Units, standards, and 
methods of measurement, unless otherwise prearranged, shall 
be in accordance with those accepted or recognized by the 
Bureau of Standards. 

In case of dispute, the Bureau may be appealed to for a 
decision on such points as cannot be agreed upon by the 
parties concerned. 
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German Reclaimed Rubber 


Reports emanating from Germany during the progress of 
the war were to the effect that the country, unable to import 
raw materials by reason of the blockade, had worked won- 
ders in the field of reclaiming materials. In view of the fact 
that erude rubber could not be obtained one would easily 
imagine that the Germans had gone far in the reclamation 
of waste rubber and had produced a considerable amount. 
Such, however, was not the ease and the results obtained 
along those lines were comparatively unimportant. 

An interesting review of the reclaimed rubber business in 
Germany, before and during the war and of its prospects 
in the future recently appeared in the form of a small pamph- 
let issued by the Runge Werke A. G. (formerly M. Frankel 
and Runge) of Spandau. This concern is regarded as the 
largest in Germany devoted to the reclaiming of rubber and 
accordingly its progress may be taken as an excellent indica- 
tion of the progress of industry as a whole. 

The exact figures for each year’s production of the firm 
are given. It states that in 1912 the pre-war maximum out- 
put of reclaimed rubber was attained which totalled 841 tons; 
in 1914 the output was reduced to 495 tons; in 1915 it was 
551 tons, in 1916 it rose to 769 tons, 1917 showed 890 tons, 
while a total of 974 tons was reached in 1918. These fig- 
ures do not show anything abnormal but would rather indi- 
eate that the Germans did not make the most of their oppor- 
tunities created by the shortage of the raw material. 

With respect to the future of the industry, the pamphlet 
states that the demand for reclaimed rubber has increased 
steadily and that the prospects for greater business are such 
that the firm expects to be employing over a thousand hands 
within a few years. It is also stated that the home con- 
sumption of the product will be exceedingly large in the 
immediate future. The firm also predicts that in the light 
of experience the amount of crude rubber required to pro- 
duce a given amount of rubber goods will be approximately 
one-half the amount needed prior to 1914. In order to effect 
this, however, it is stated that it will be necessary to import 
rubber serap as well as to forbid its exportation. 


Belden Issues New Bulletin 

The Belden Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, has re- 
eently issued a booklet entitled “ Bulletin No. 1214 on Wind- 
ing Machines.” This bulletin, which is issued in advance 
of the firm’s Catalog No. 8, shows a number of new winding 
machines which the firm has not previously listed and which 
have been developed for use by the trade. Illustrations and 
full deseription of the nature and operations of the machines 
as well as prices, are given. 

Typical Graphic Records 

“Typical Graphic Records” is the name of a booklet re- 
cently issued by The Esterline Company, manufacturers of 
eurve-drawing instruments, of Indianapolis, Ind. The book- 
let, which contains twenty-four pages, gives complete de- 
scriptions of many of the instruments made by the company 
and in addition gives a number of graphic records made by 
these instruments in action. The purpose of the booklet is, 
in short, to give the firm’s customers, real and prospective, a 
close-up picture of the results which are being obtained by 
users of the instruments in a large number of different plants 
and under widely varying conditions. 


Zelnicker Issues Bulletin 
Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., of St. Louis, Mo., have 
issued their latest bulletin No. 270 which contains 56 pro- 
fusely illustrated pages deseribing machinery for power and 
industrial plants. The bulletin also contains descriptions and 
prices of crayons which are used in the rubber industry. 








Better Cotton Through Seed *election 


By E. C. Ewing 


In discussing some of the results that have been accom- 
pliched in the improvement of cotton and some of the prob- 
lems involved in securing better cotton through seed selection, 
[ shall deal with American conditions. Problems of other 
countries are, of course, different in many ways and require 
familiarity with local conditions. Their solution necessarily 
demands an understanding of those peculiar conditions 
thoroughly as possible, and then the application of funda- 
mental biological principles. These are practically the same 
everywhere. The problems which I shall discuss may there- 
fore, be regarded as typical, in a sense, of what may be en- 
eounterel in any country. Before discussing present day 
problems of eotton improvement, it may be interesting to re- 
call some of the achievements that have already been secured. 


‘ 
« 


is 


The elassiec example in America is that of Sea Island cotton. 
From a tropical plant bearing lint which would only be con- 
sidered mediocre by comparison with the best modern staples, 
the Sea Island growers have developed their cotton to the 
present standard of excellence. 

The production of the finest staple became specialized to 
the islands off the coast of South Carolina and for years their 
cotton, ranging in length of staple from two to two and one- 
half inches, was recognized as the finest cotton fibre grown any- 
where. The famous erop lots, the cream of the island pri 
duct, have long come from plantations where seed selection 
aimed at the finest and longest staple has been practiced for 
generations. The fibre has not been the only feature to which 
the Sea Island breeder has had to give his attention. 

To begin with, when Sea Island cotton was first introduced 
to the United States from the West Indies about 1786, the 
plant was perennial and quite different from its present habit 
and form. By persistent selection of the earliest, most com- 
pact, and productive types that appeared, the annual habit 
was established and the productiveness and the quality en- 
haneed. Another requirement that had to be met by the Sea 
Island breeders was that of securing resistance to the cotton 
wilt disease. The leader in the establishment of wilt resistant 
strains was Colonel E. I. Rivers of James Island. He de- 
veloped a splendid type that was almost immune to the dis- 
ease and which bore excellent lint. 


Egyptian Cotton in America 


In the Salt River and Imperial Valleys of Arizona and 
California we now have a well established cotton growing 
industry based directly on the successful results of seed se- 
leetion. In those regions there are now growing thousands 
of acres of Egyptian cotton,. planted with varieties developed 
in America approximately within the last decade. 

In 1902, experiments were begun by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in the growing of Egyptian cotton 
in Arizona. The results were rather unpromising at first, 
mainly beeause the imported varieties of Egyptian cotton, as 
grown in the new region were unsatisfactory. In 1908 a new 
type was segregated from other selections which has since 
become the basis of the Egyptian cotton industry in the 
Southwest. This new variety, which originated from a single 
plant of Mitafifi Egyptian, named Yuma, was a distinet im- 
provement on the imported variety. It was earlier, more pro- 
ductive, and uniform; the staple was longer and more regular. 
Not until 1912, when a supply of seed of this new variety 
sufficient to plant about 200 acres had been produced and its 
merits had been proved, was the commercial culture of Egyp- 
tian cotton recommended by the Department of Agriculture. 

Later the Pima variety was isolated by selection from the 
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Yuma and is an improvement’ over the latter. These two 
varieties developed by Mr. Kearney and his associates, of the 
Department of Agriculture, constitute practically the entire 
American-Egyptian crop. ‘The production amounted to over 
thirty-si_ thousand bales in 1918, and the prospects are that 
the eulture of this cotton will be considerably extended. In 
the testing of these new varieties, field trials were supple- 
mented by spinning tests and the superiority of the new sorts 
both from the agricultural and the manufacturing standpoint 


was ascertained. 


Short Staple Upland Cotton 


From the agricultural standpoint there has been great im- 
provement during the last ten or twelve years in the character 
of the cotton planted throughout the South. Formerly, only 
a small portion of the cotton acreage was planted with seed 
of recognized variety; the bulk of the crop was just cotton. 
Now the reverse is true. A number of superior varieties have 
been developed and, as a part of the general improvement in 
farming methods, the extensive adoption of better varieties 
has occurred. Still a great many of the varieties grown are 
inferior. 

Variety tests made by the Experiment Station in each 
state through a series of years have demonstrated that many 
kinds of cotton ordinarily considered good are much less pro- 
ductive than some of the really superior varieties available. 
The loss in production from this planting of inferior sorts of 
cotton is immense. Ayers of the Arkansas Station figures that 
the general planting of good varieties would increase the value 
of the cotton crop of the South by two hundred and thirty 
million dollars annually. 

Some of the best varieties have been found adapted to the 
wide areas of culture. In Texas and Oklahoma, the Triumph 
variety, developed by A. D. Mebane, a Texas farmer, has 
probably been the leading variety in the last ten years. Lone 
Star, which is a more recent variety and of the same, big boll, 
stormproof type, was originated by D. A. Saunders of the 
Department of Agriculture, and is also very popular in the 
same territory. These two varieties are exceedingly well 
adapted to the western portion of the Cotton Belt and in 
that territory are perhaps grown more generally than all 
other kinds of cotton combined. In the states east of the 
Mississippi River the Wannamaker-Cleveland variety is now 
probably more extensively grown than any other one cotton. 
This is a very productive short staple variety which has been 
developed in the past few years by approved systematic 
methods of breeding. 

Exceedingly valuable results have been achieved in selecting 
cottons resistant to the wilt disease. In certain sections, par- 
ticularly in the sandy soils of the southeastern States, this 
disease has become so serious that ordinary varieties of cotton 
could not profitably be grown there. Through selection of the 
most resistant plants, growing in wilt infected fields, some 
very valuable varieties have been developed by experts of the 


Federal Department of Agriculture and of the State of 
Georgia. In addition to being highly resistant to disease, some 
of these new varieties are rather early and productive. Their 


introduction has made it possible to continue cotton culture 
in a considerable area where, without wilt resistant varieties, 
cotton growing would necessarily have been abandoned. 

This type has received more attention in the matter of seed 
selection than short staple. The pioneer in the development 
of superior sorts of Upland long staple cotton was the late 
J. B. Allen, of Port Gibson, Mississippi, originator of the 
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Allen long staple variety. Mr. Allen started with a stock of 
cotton which he originally obtained in Louisiana. The staple 
of this cotton was about one and one-fourth inches. By se- 
leetion he produced, about 1880, the well known Allen cotton 
which frequently pulled one and one-half inches or better. 
This variety was the foundation stock of practically all of the 
extra staple cottons which were grown extensively throughout 
the section bordering the Mississippi River until a few years 
ago, when a combination of boll weevil depredation and 
economic conditions practically eaused the abandonment of 
this class of cotton. 

The culture of Long Staple Upland cotton in the southeastern 
States, particularly South Carolina, is based on varieties de- 
veloped in that territory by scientific methods of selection. 
The first of these cottons was Columbia, originated about 1902 
by Dr. H. J. Webber, at that time of the Department of 
Agriculture. Webber cotton, which was derived later from 
the Columbia and introduced by D. R. Coker, was an im- 
provement over the latter variety. It became very popular 
in certain sections of the southeastern States and, to some 
extent, in the Delta as well. The Cokers, by introducing the 
Webber, Hartsville, and other long staple cottons and by 
maintaining a gilt edged establishment for supplying pure 
seed of their varieties, have rendered splendid service to the 
cotton industry. Their efforts and influence have greatly pro- 
moted the development of the new long staple cotton culture 
in the southeastern States. 


Boll Weevil Influences Cotton Breeding 


The boll weevil has had the greatest influence on and has 
supplied the principle motive for cotton breeding work in 
the last ten or fifteen years. This pest has especially em- 
phasized the importance of earliness in cotton. As a rule, 
the number of weevils is small in early summer, at the be- 
ginning of the fruiting season. In the usual course of events, 
they increase in numbers more or less rapidly as the season 
advances, but with the rate of increase depending largely on 
weather conditions. 

At first the amount of infestation is not sufficiently great 
to cause serious damage. Late in summer or in early fall 
the weevils may become so thick that their depredations pre- 
vent any further setting of on the plant. The result is that 
the weevil shortens the effective season of the cotton plant. 
The all important requirement then is to make the crop in as 
short a time as possible, or to get as much fruit set on the 
plant as possible early in the fruiting season, before weevils 
become very numerous. 

While there is still room for improvement of our Upland 
short staple cotton the requirements have been much more 
effectively met in this class than in the longer staple class. 
Although short staple Upland cotton constitutes more than 
ninety per cent. of the present product there is no great 
concern over the question of supplying satisfactory short 
staple varieties. The modifications required in short staple 
types have not been so great as in the case of the long staple 
varieties. In fact, fairly satisfactory short staple varieties 
have already been in existence for some time and have been 
adopted in boll weevil territory. The problem of improving 
the other 5 per cent. or 10 per cent. of the crop, which must 
be depended on to supply the trade with cotton ranging from 
an inch and an eighth upwards, is distinctly more acute. 


The older long staple varieties like Allen and the old 
“ Bender” cottons of about an inch and an eighth were too 
slow in fruiting and too late in maturing for successful cul- 
ture under boll weevil conditions. Although formerly grown 
extensively in the Delta, or alluvial region along the Missis- 
sippi River, these late types have been practically discarded 
in all sections where the boll weevil has to be reckoned with. 
There is an urgent demand for satisfactory new varieties with 
at least a moderate length of staple to take the place of 
those types which have been discarded. 
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The question of improving long staple cotton is much more 
complicated than in the case of short cotton. In the latter 
instance the problems are principally agricultural and are 
centered almost entirely on improving characters which pro- 
mote productiveness. So long as the staple does not fall 
below a minimum length of about seven-eighths to one inch, 
the primary markets for Upland short staple, as a rule, pay 
no regard to the quality of the lint. The attention of one 
who is trying to improve short staple cottons, therefore, may 
be centered primarily upon qualities which promote high 
yield per acre. In long staple work, on the contrary, the 
length and character of the lint must be as fully taken into 
account as the question of yield. The problem is complicated 
to that extent, but is none the less interesting. 

My own experiments in seed selection which are being con- 
ducted in the Mississippi Delta, as well as the efforts of the 
Mississippi Experiment Station, are being directed principally 
towards the development of satisfactory cottons with some 
length of staple for culture under boll weevil conditions. We 
are interested in fine cottons of all lengths, but the most 
urgent need in our section is for satisfactory cotton of one 
and one-eighth to one and three-sixteenths inch staple. Our 
principal efforts are being put on that class of cotton and 
there our most promising results have been secured. We are 
not entirely neglecting the extra staples nor even short staple 
cotton, however. 

For the past few years the demand for staples of one and 
an eighth to one and three-sixteenths has been fairly well 
supplied in the Delta prineipally by the planting of Express 
Cotton. This striking new type was propagated from an 
individual plant selected in 1904 by Dr. D. N. Shoemaker of 
the Department of Agriculture. In North Texas, where it 
originated and was tested for several years, it was not at all 
liked. The variety was discarded by the Department of Ag- 
riculture and barely missed becoming extinct. 

Suspecting that this type of cotton might have considerable 
merit in the Mississippi Delta, I secured about one peck of 
seed of the discredited variety which was planted ‘at the 
Mississippi Delta Branch Experiment Station in 1911. The 
cotton proved very promising at once and efforts to trace 
down more seed from several bales which had been grown 
in Texas the previous season proved futile. All of the Ex- 
press Cotton subsequently planted on hundreds of thousands 
of acres came from that peck of seed. 


Express Variety Becoming Popular 


Express came nearer than any other available variety to. 
wards meeting the demand for a long staple cotton which 
could be depended on to produce a fair crop under boll weevil 
conditions. It has since become quite popular and within 
the last year or so has perhaps been grown more extensively 
than any other variety in the Delta region of Mississippi, if 
perhaps, we include the extreme northern end of that terri- 
tory. 

In spite of its popularity the Express variety has some 
serious defects. While the plant grows well in the Delta 
region, it is not sufficiently productive. We have been com- 
paring different varieties of cotton as to yield and value per 
acre for a number of years. As a result of these variety tests 
we find that, through a series of years, the best short staple 
cotton will give us a larger profit per acres than Express or 
any other long staple variety. Long staple cottons, to be 
dependably profitable year after year, should be more of a 
staple product. Or else the premium over short staple prices, 
to be paid for longer cotton, must be stabilized at a higher 
average value, and the extreme fluctuations in the amount of 
the premiums must be avoided. The latter problem is a com- 
mercial one which has been present for a long time, but on 
which the trade has made no impression. The other alterna- 
tive, that of increasing the productiveness of longer cotton 
relative to short staple cotton, is a task to be undertaken 
through seed selection. 
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In our experimental work we have attacked the problem 
in two different ways. In each case, Express Cotton, which 
has about the right length of staple for our needs, has been 
used as a basis for our work. 

In speaking of several sorts of cotton, I have already stated 
in each ease that the new variety has descended from a single 
exceptional plant discovered in the field and isolated from 
thé general population. That has been the mode of origin 
of practically all of the commercial varieties of cotton. This 
method has been employed with Empress Cotton and by select- 
ing and testing numerous rather distinct types, several new 
strains of Express have been established and introduced. 
These new strains have shown improvement in one way or 
another over the original variety, but the advantage has not 
been sufficiently great and we have not been entirely satisfied 
with the results. 

Still another method of improvement was open to us. The 
application of modern principles of heredity to practical work 
has helped to explain and has simplified many of the breeder’s 
problems. On the basis of these principles we have gone at 
our cotton breeding problems by crossing certain Varieties 
each separately possessing desirable qualities which were lack- 
ing in the other but which we wished to combine in a new type. 
The Express variety, carrying a fair staple, has been used as 
one parent in several crosses. 

As I have already stated, the chief defect with Express 
Cotton is the low yield of lint. This low yield is due prin- 
cipally to a low percentage of lint. That is, the ratio of lint 
to seed cotton is low. As compared with short staple, the 
long staple cottons invariably give a lower lint percentage and 
this factor principally accounts for their relatively small 
yield. 

But the Express variety possesses certain very valuable 
qualities. In addition to the length of staple, it is early, it 
fruits rapidly, producing many flowers and setting many bolls 
within a given period during the fruiting season. In this 
respect it is a good variety from the boll weevil standpoint. 
The problem then was to produce a type with larger bolls 
and with a higher lint percentage. For the other parent 
certain short staple varieties, having these qualities in a high 
degree as well as having other desirable characters, were 
crossed with Express. Subsequently we have isolated some 
very promising types from the mixed populations which 
results from the crosses. Through selection and testing, these 
hybrid strains have proved fixed in type and their merit, as 
compared with standard varieties, has been demonstrated. 
It has not been possible, of course, to achieve the ideal result 
of transferring, unaltered, the best qualities of each parent 
to the new type and of completely excluding the undesirable 
features. For instance, it will never perhaps be possible to 
develop by hybridization a type with very long staple and 
high percentage of lint. But this correlation can be and in 
our experiment has been broken to some extent. 

New Varieties with Long Lint 

We have produced two or three types which have nearly, 
if not quite, as long lint as the Express parent, but with very 
much higher lint pereentages, though not as high as the short 
staple parent. What we have lost in lint percentage, as com- 
pared with the short parent, however, has been offset by a 
gain in the number of bolls. The lint yields of the new hybrid 
forms proved last year to be practically as good as the lint 
yield of the short staple parent. At the same time, the length 
of staple of the longer new types is nearly, if not fully, as 
good as the Express parent and, naturally, worth several 
eents a pound more than a short staple. 

When a certain combination of characters is desired in a 
new type the most favorable method for securing the com- 
bination is by hybridization of varieties which possess the 
eharacters separately. The surest method is to figure the 
problem out in advance on the basis of genetic principles and 
then work the plan. If we depend entirely on the selection 
of variations which appear in existing varieties, then we must 
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depend on nature to produce the desired heritable variation 
and the selector must chance to discover it. The odds are 
too strong against the success of such an undertaking where 
the form sought is a radical departure from any available 
type already in existence. It is true that most of our com- 
mercial varieties have originated in this way. Most of them 
have been introduced by farmers. In the list of short staple 
varieties, however, with few exceptions, the named varieties 
within any distinct group are not very different. 

Most of the progress in the improvement of cotton in the 
future should be expected to come from specialists working 
systematically at the problem in state and government in- 
stitutions or working through private agencies. 


Qualities to Be Sought and Difficulties Involved 


The difficulties involved in the development of new varieties 
are numerous and progress is necessarily slow. There is so 
much that we would like to have in a new variety of cotton 
that a great many factors must receive attention. For ex- 
ample, if we are working with long staple cotton, the negative 
correlation between length of staple and percentage of lint 
which I have already mentioned is sure to complicate matters 
for the breeder. No matter whether we are working on long 
or short staple cotton, a certain degree of resistance to plant 
diseases, particularly cotton wilt and boll-rot diseases, must 
be maintained. Bolls must be large and relatively stormproof, 
but easily picked. The plant must flower rapidly and the 
bolls must develop and mature in a relatively short period, 
for boll weevil conditions. 

These are some of the qualities desired by the grower. Since 
cotton is grown to be spun, we must consider the qualities 
which interest the spinner, especially if we are dealing with 
long staple cotton. In addition to the length of staple, the 
spinner wants his cotton to have certain other qualities. Any 
cotton should be as free from waste as possible. The finer 
grades should be able to produce a strong yarn, whatever 
the lint qualities may be on which strength of yarn depends. 
Long staple cotton should show fineness and silkiness, and 
above all—the spinner tells us—it must be uniform. 

Of all these qualities, length and uniformity of staple are 
the most tangible to the worker in the field and in the field 
laboratory. Uniformity of soil, and purity of type—to which 
I shall refer later—are important qualities in influencing the 
regularity of the staple. Apart from these factors, uniform- 
ity in the length of fibres on the seed can be influenced by 
seed selection and should always receive the cotton breeder’s 
attention. 

These and numerous other considerations, many of which 
are more or less antagonistic, complicate the task of develop- 
ing superior new varieties of cotton. Repeated selection and 
testing are necessary. Time is an important element. It is 
impossible to get all the good things into one package, but 
with care and perseverance most of them, in the long run 
ean be crowded in. 

One of our problems, when we are testing new strains, is 
the difficulty of obtaining a satisfactory estimate from the 
manufacturer’s point of view, of the relative value of a new 
product. Until the new strain reaches the stage of quantity 
production and we are able to sell bale lots on the market 
we cannot determine definitely how much better or worse the 
new type is than a standard variety with which we may be 
comparing it in the field. 

We can ascertain fairly early in the life of a new strain the 
relative yield and other qualities which determine its merit 
from the grower’s point of view. On the basis of our field 
tests we may find that a certain new cotton can be depended 
on to produce, we may say, five or ten per cent. more or less 
lint per acre than a standard variety. If the yield is five 
per cent. less, but the staple is longer and more uniform than 
the cotton commonly grown, then the important question is 
this: Can the grower depend on receiving from the trade 
as much as five per cent. or more in excess of the price 
of common cotton to pay him for switching to the new va- 
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riety? If not, it is certain that the grower will never adopt 
the new variety however excellent the character of the lint, 
because the planter can be depended on, naturally, to grow 
the kind of cotton which will pay him best. 

It is important, therefore, to the cotton breeders to have 
their samples carefully valued early in the testing of a new 
strain, so that they may not waste their time unnecessarily 
long on unprofitable types. 

Spinning tests which have been run for us on small lots 
of cotton through the courtesy of certain mills have not been 
entirely satisfactory because they have merely given certain 
data which are not particularly intelligible to the agriculturist. 
They have failed to supply the final complete estimate of 
relative ment. 

Likewise the valuations given on samples submitted to 
cotton faetors or brokers are not always satisfactory because 
they may not have had a recent sale of the kind of cotton in 
question and may not be in a position to give the desired 
information. Furthermore, the cotton elasser bases his esti- 
mate of worth mainly on grade and staple and does not con- 
sider to any great extent—because they are difficult to deteet— 
the finer points of character which may affect spinning value. 


Pure Seed Supplies 

Finally, the question of maintaining a supply of pure seed 
of superior varieties is of utmost importance. This is not 
strictly a plan breeding proposition because the origination 
It is a very vital and 
practical question, however, of almost equal importance with 
the problems of developing better varieties. 

When a variety becomes widely cultivated the seed stalk of 
the average grower is sure to become contaminated. This con- 
tamination results partly from cross pollination effected by 
insects, but the principal source of trouble is the mechanical 


of something new is not involved. 
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mixing of seed and of seed cotton at public ginneries. There 
is little hope of relief from this very frequent mixing of seed 
stocks and the most satisfactory remedy is the frequent re- 
newal of seed stock by the grower after his cotton begins to 
deteriorate. 

There must be a souree of pure seed to which the grower 
may turn when in need of a new supply. Seed selection is 
useful in maintaining the purity of planting seed stocks. 
Either the deteriorated stock must be displaced by a new im- 
proved strain if one superior to the variety in use has been 
developed, or else, a purer stock of the old variety must be 
obtained. 

In this connection, well organized and well managed seed 
farms can perform and to some extent are performing a very 
valuable service. It is up to the seed farms to make available 
adequate supplies of pure seed which will be needed by 
farmers from time to time. These seeds must either be of new 
improved varieties which have been developed recently or, 
in the absence of such new productions, they must be pure 
uniform stocks of satisfactory older varieties. This purity 
ean be maintained by seed selection and isolation from other 
cottons together with scrupulous care in ginning. Properly 
equipped seed farms with trained and experienced specialists 
and with adequate facilities for experimental work are the 
proper agencies to render this service. The Experiment 
Stations are doing useful work in research and in developing 
new varieties, but they cannot be expected to supply more 
than a very limited amount of seed. The average farmer is 
not equipped by training nor with facilities for constantly 
producing an abundant supply of dependable seed. 

I think I have pointed out to you some of the valuable 
service which seed selection has rendered to the cotton in- 
dustry. I believe I may safely predict that from this time 
on still more substantial benefits may be expected from this 
class of work. 


Crude Rubber Imports on Pacific Coast 


According to recent statements made on the Pacific coast 
conditions are very chaotic and unsettled in the crude rubber 
industry. Harry Schwartz, the Seattle erude rubber broker, 
has commented on the situation and tells of the effect of the 
cut in steamship rates for shipments direct to New York. Mr. 
Schwartz maintains that this action has resulted in making 
it practically impossible to import rubber by way of Seattle 
and other Pacifie ports on account of the high transcontinental 
rates which are in effect. This has tended to stifle competition 
with the Atlantic coast according to the statement. 

Continuing, Mr. Schwartz says, “ Another very important 
factor with which we have to contend is that most of the 
plantation erude rubber imported is bought on a basis of 
c. i. f. New York. In view of the lower rate direct to New 
York, shippers naturally wish to take this advantage of re- 
ducing their cost of doing business. 

“This has made it rather embarrassing to importers who 
have sold futures ex dock Pacific Coast. 

“The writer is keenly disappointed at the present state of 
affairs due to the inability of the Pacifie coast manufacturers 
to secure their crude rubber purchases on this coast. Most 
importers now quote c. i. f. New York. 

“When one considers that less than carload shipments 
from New York take from four to six weeks to reach a Pacific 
Coast manufacturer where formerly he could get his rubber 
in a week to ten days and add to that the freight which is 
about 400 per cent higher, manufacturers on the Pacific coast 
have become discouraged. 

“My opinion is that the Port Commission of Seattle, 
through unfavorable methods of handling erude rubber, has 
caused a number of importers to divert their importations to 


other ports where they are sure of being handled properly 
and where they can at least have their own representatives 
look after the weighing, grading and sampling. 

“The Port Commission has taken the attitude that they 
weigh, tare, stencil and recooper the importations of rubber 
or else the shipment would go forward to its destination with- 
out being properly attended to. This appears to me to be an 
arbitrary method to adopt in the handling of crude rubber. 

“We know of one big importer who, rather than have his 
rubber handled by unskilled weighers; asked his agent here 
to put the rubber in a publie warehouse. This was done, and 
the rubber weighed there. Can we expect that importer to 
bring his freight through here? I think not. After being put 
to an unnecessary expense of paying extra handling, trucking 
and storage charges, we cannot blame him for overlooking 
this port. 

“In order for us to successfully compete with Atlantic 
Coast ports the following suggestions are made: 

1. Reduce ocean freight charges. 

2. Eliminate all dock charges. If the docks must tack on 
charges, have the railroads or steamship companies absorb 
them. 

3. Do away with all privilege charges. 

4. Load cars promptly. 

5. Put the docks and warehouses on their mettle. Don’t 
permit them to hold freight over the free period in order 
that they may advance storage charges against shipments. 
This has been a hobby with docks on the Pacific coast, par- 
ticularly Seattle. 

(Continued on page 161) 
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Census Information Required of Manufacturers’ 


The seriptural injunction, “Know Thyself,” may soon be 
so paraphrased by the business man of the United States as 
to read, “ Know Thy Business,” as a result of a eall to be made 
upon him probably in January by the polite, fairly patient 
but none the less persistent enumerator of the Census Bureau, 
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RUBBER GOODS 


SUPPLEMENTAL SCHEDULE 





Name OF ESTABLISHMENT.. 
NAME OF OWNER... 

State ae 
Street and No......... 


LOCATION OF 


vacToRYy La . iateaenees 


1. Products: Give the quantity and selling value at the factory and account for al! products and by-products 
manufactured during the year (whether sold or not). Do not duplicate products by including in this inquiry 
products manufactured but consumed in this establishment in further manufacture. 

The total value of products In this sehedule must agree with the total in the General Schedule. 























KIND. — Pes he B.-4. 4 ; Quasrry Vaiwe 
Rubber goods: 
Boots and shoes— 
Rubber boots... ° Pairs cont Qaew 
Rubber shoes and overshoes ‘ , | Pairs... ee 
Canvas shoes with rubber soles ___ . = Pairs =, © 
Heels (include only those sold as such, or on hand). — Pairs | $... 
Soles, including composition or fiber (sold as such, or on hand) | Pairs. | =; = 
Tires: 
Automobile— | | 
Inner tubes... i Number | oe | —— 
Motor cycle and bicycle— | 
Casings J -+| ante. es. oe 
Inner tubes Oe 
All other (specify kind) Gibaied | 
Casings —— Oe ee | 
Inner tubes 2 J Namber..| a | 
Solid 
Truck . ——— (OO 
All other Number 
= 3} ue foveal 





SCHEDULE TO BE SUBMITTED TO RUBBER MANUFACTURERS 


who will request that said business man fill out two schedules, 
one general, the other supplemental. It might, therefore, be 
wise for the business man to anticipate such a visit by famil- 
arizing himself to the fullest possible extent with all the 
details of his business, especially along the lines concerning 
which specific information will be sought. 

For this reason, therefore, advance information is here- 
with furnished as to the data which the representative of the 
Census Bureau at Washington will call for. Under the gen- 
eral schedule for manufacturers there are thirteen general 
heads which are sub-divided in sueh way as to secure needed 
specific details, as follows: 

Description of establishment. 

Amount of capital actually invested—owned and borrowed. 
Salaried employes, number, December 15, 1919, as per pay roll. 
Wage earners, including piece workers: number, December 15, 

1919, as per pay roll. 

5. ‘Wage earners, including piece workers: number, as per pay rolls 
or time roils qn the 15th day of each month, period covered by 
this report. 


6. Total amounts paid in salary and wages during year covered by 
this report. 


moon 


7. Time in operation and hours worked. 
8. Rent and taxes paid or due for the year. 
9. Materials, mill supplies and fuel, total cost of all used during 


the year covered by this report. 


* From Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 


10. Products: value of products and work performed during the year. 
11. Power: Mechanical power employed for manufacturing purposes. 
12. Fuel used: The quantity of each kind of fuel used during the 
13. Remarks, 

It is important to bear in mind that the total value of 
products shown in the supplemental schedule must agree with 
the total in the general schedule. 

In the supplemental schedule provided for rubber manu- 
facturers, the name of the establishment, the owner, and the 
location of the plant, must be followed by details touching 
all kinds of rubber goods, including boots and shoes, rubber 
boots, rubber shoes, and other shoes, canvas shoes with rubber 
soles, heels, including only those sold as such or on hand; 
and soles ineluding composition or fiber sold or on hand. 

Under the heading of tires will come pneumatic, automobile, 
casings, inner tubes, motor cycle and bicycle casings and inner 





1. Prodacts—Continued. 
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| Rubberized fabrics (include only those sold as euch, or on hand): 





Awtomobiile and cnrvlage ieee ees Yards - = 

All other (specify kind)... Yards Grane 
ee ee nepattmnied, & Q $088.8 & © iGewee 
SSID ce remcecesseesessvsesepmerernsnene ——ioengeee 6 BS & S88 8 8 6 Qe 
































REVERSE SIDE OF SCHEDULE 
tubes, and all other kinds of casings and inner tubes. Under 
solid tires must be those listed for trucks. 

As to rubberized fabric, they must be shown, automobile 
and earriage manufacturers and all others turned’ out, to- 
gether with belting, hose, packing, clothing, druggists’ and 
stationers’ sundries, hard rubber goods, all other manufac- 
tures of rubber and reclaimed rubber. 

As to each of these items the unit of measure must be in- 
dicated, whether in pairs, number, yard or pounds, together 
with the quantity and value. 


Crude Rubber Imports on Pacific Coast 
(Continued from page 160) 


6. Extend importers and exporters the same courtesies 
they ean get elsewhere. 

7. Allow importers and exporters to employ their own 
weighmasters and laborers. This they can do on all docks 
and warehouses in the port of New York. 

8. Treat the importers’ and exporters’ representatives the 
same way the dock operatives want to be treated when they 
go to a shop or factory to make a purchase. 

“ At the present time we have about twenty-five rubber 
manufacturers on the Pacific coast. 

“If we continue to be favored with crude rubber importa- 
tions, by all means let us handle them promptly and efficiently. 
By doimg so we help our manufacturers.” 


Sie CIR Ni cctmtinnetinetiomenmmmnne OE STB O'S © @ & POkesntiemnewue 
All other manufactures of rubber. ee BORE] RE RE KE | BLN im 
Reclaimed rubber (produced and sold as such, or on hand).._...._.| Pounds...) | B. 
All other products (specify kind) 00 (8 RES * 
c aes : - 
Total... — eet a 
2. Remarks: — 














Waste and Salvage in Rubber Factories—IL’ 


By S. F. 


Elimination of waste is one of the cardinal principles of 
modern manufacturing and is emphasized in practically every 
concern of importance throughout the country. Time was 
when little attention was paid to what was thrown aside, but 
in these days, when the cost of every item entering into pro- 
duction has increased inordinately, saving has become a posi- 
tive Many firms derive their profits from the sale 
of their by-products and any factory can cut the 
operation by a rigid adherence to the principle that nothing 
which retains the slightest vestige of utility be wasted or 
Nowhere, perhaps, can this maxim be put to 


virtue 


eost of 


thrown 
better advantage than in the rubber industry. 

Waste in the calender room will undoubtedly occur unless 
steps are taken to prevent it. To this end care should be 
taken in handling the gum so that it is in the best of condi- 
The floor under and in the vicinity of the 


away. 


tion at all times. 


ealender should be clean and steps should be taken to see 
that it is free from dirt, oil and soapstone. Oil is often 
wasted and drips upon the floor both from the cog wheels 
and the sides of the calender. If this is not eliminated as 


far as possible there is grave danger that it will come into 
contact with the gum with for the latter. 

The ealenders should also be equipped with meters in order 
the running of material. Sufficient material 
should be worked up for the work in hand and this should 
be checked by the meters so that excessive yardage will not be 


disastrous results 


to stop over 


produced. 
Wastage of Gum Unnecessary 


The stretching of gum as it is run into the liners is another 
When this oceurs the space 
reduced taken that the shell 
enough to avoid pulling. This will save the 
the gum and will also eliminate the reducing 
which 


item which causes inconvenience. 


should be and eare should be 


runs loosely 
stretching of 


of the gauge or the required thickness of the gum 
will do away with the running of material over and above 


In addition to this all liners 
This can best be avoided by 


the amount required by order. 
wrinkles. 
not placing them on end on the floor, but by racking them 
and separating them sufficiently so that they will not come 
into contact This will away with 
wrinkles as well as the compression of warm gum. 

Truckers should exercise care in bringing gum from the mil) 
the an matter for a 


should be free from 


with one another. do 


room to calender room, as it 1s easy 


careless workman to allow the gum to come im contact with 
the injurious substances. Clean zine boxes should be pro- 
vided and these should be covered in order that the gum 


may be protected from foreign matter mixing with it as well 
upon the floor. In addition to 
eare should be exercised in the belt 
should not be placed on end but should be 
a rack, each roll bearing a properly filled out 
the shift that was at work 


as to keep it from falling 
this a like amount of 
room. Rolls 
deposited in 
tag on the 
when the roll was racked. 

The floors in the viéinity of the eutting machine should 
be clean and properly protected in order that no dirt be per 
the should be exereised at all 
times and should be provided to hold the fabric 
so that it will not come in contact with the floor. 

When stock is placed upon the belt table for make up, 
attention should be paid to the liner carrying the gum. When 
the liner is too far away there is danger of the gum being 
unnecessarily stretched when it is pulled out. Should this 
occur it would be well to the space by having the 
liner held by a sliding carriage which should be brought up 
close to the head of the table so that the gum will not be 


which is number of 


soil fabric Care 


mitted to 


zine boxes 


reduce 
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pulled out more than a distance of forty or fifty feet.» Over 
lengths should also be eliminated, for by doing this gum, 
fabric, time and labor will be saved and there will also be 
a reduction in the cost of handling at the heaters. 

In the building of a belt there should be supervision when 
the cement is being applied. Frequently this is daubed on 
to excess, with the result that there is considerable wastage. 
This waste can be easily eliminated by supervision. 


Saving in the Mechanical Room 


In the mechanical rubber room, where rubber articles such 
as rings, washers, valve rings, pipe rings, gaskets and mats 
are made, the same rules regarding the handling of gum and 
liners should apply as have been previously mentioned. Rolls 
should be racked and tagged so that the date of racking and 
the shift by which it was done could easily be found.’ Of 
course it is assumed that all tags will be properly filled out 
with the number of compound, number of order, number of 
calender run, date and signature of the inspector in the 
calender room. 

Layout tables should be carefully cleaned and, if possible, 
covered with a top of heavy tin. The article to be made 
should have the stock gum not more than a half inch over- 
size. Considerable gum is wasted by allowing three inches 
or more in oversize cuts to be made, and in order to obviate 
this feature the gum should be run as near the correct size 
as possible. 

Care should be taken in mat making for gaskets; the con- 
struction should be carefully watched .and the appliea- 
tion of cement noted with a view to effecting a saving. When 
the articles are ready for the gum cover, particular care 
should be given to the process of cutting. Frequently the 
eutting is done purely by guesswork instead of by practical 
estimate. Care in this respect may take a little more time 
but it more than makes up by reason of the amount of 


wastage eliminated. 


Labor Turnover Is Expensive 


Considerable wastage occurs in the so-called labor turn- 
over. Hirmg and educating help is an expensive business 
and every step should be taken in order to make sure that 
the employe fully realizes the importance of his job. The 
worker should be thoroughly instructed in his respective duties 
and should recognize the responsibility that is his. He should 
know just what his work means and should know that he 
is direetly responsible for any imperfections occurring in 
his particular process. The men should interested in 
their work and their vision should be enlarged until they can 
realize what they can do by intelligent application. 

The inspectors should be thoroughly competent and broad- 
minded and should be able to get the men under them inter- 
ested in their work. This is merely a matter of education 
and the cost is insignificant when compared to the results 
obtained. The men will be more content and efficient and 
will be more able to act on their own initiative if properly 
edueated with respect to their duties. 

One good way of illustrating wastage in a department is 
a method that has been used by the writer with considerable 
effect. All of the waste that has accumulated in the depart- 
ment during a day is gathered together and placed where it 
ean be easily seen by everybody. Explanation should then 
be made that the amount on exhibition is the wastage for 
one day and this should be followed up By an estimate of 
a week’s wastage as well as the probable figures for a year. 
An ocular demonstration of this kind never fails to impress 
the workers and the reduction in the amount of waste mate- 
rial following it is soon noticed. 
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Inner Tube Making Machine 


The invention subject of this story, patented by the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ok-o, relates to a 
machine for the manufacture of inner tubes for pneumatic 
tires and more particularly to a machine for forming inner 
tubes from a single sheet or ply of rubber. A principal 
object is the provision of a machine composed of component 
units which are adapted to treat a continuously moving rubber 
sheet in accordance with successive steps in the formation of 
an inner tube. 

An elongated platform or series of table sections is ar- 
ranged over which an endless conveyor belt travels. At one 
end of this structure is positioned the stock rack, from which 
the rubber sheet is fed from successive rolls on to the con- 
veyor belt, while at the opposite end is located the forming and 
pressing mechanism which transforms the sheet into a con- 
tinuous tube adapted to be eut up into suitable lengths to 
provide inner tubes. Between these terminal parts of the 
machine are located upon the elongated table and along the 
route of the conveyor belt, a number of mechanisms or ap- 
pliances which are aranged to take care of the successive steps 
of washing, coating, and drying the edges of the rubber sheet, 
prior to its entrance into the pressing and forming mechanisms. 


Aims of the Invention 


The aims of the invention subsidiary of the main object are 
concerned with the provision of means for washing opposed 
bevelled edges of a moving sheet of material, a specific em- 
bodiment of which means may comprise rotatable brushes dip- 
ping into a bath or reservoir of the cleansing fluid; the pro- 
vision of complemental means for applying an adhesive coat- 
ing to the washed edges of the moving rubber strip; the pro- 
vision of adjustable means for regulating the width of the 
edge zone of the sheet which is being treated; the provision 
of means to quickly dry the coated edges; and the provision 


of a shaping tunnel to continuously roll the flat sheet into a , 


tubular form, in conjunction with a presser roll operating upon 
the gummed edges of the sheet to make them adhere to each 
other in tubular form. 

Further objects are means to withdraw the rubber blanks 
from the conveyor belt temporarily during treatment by the 
preparing mechanisms; to provide guides to return the rubber 
strip to the conveyor belt after passage through any of the 
treating appliances; to provide an endless support guide 
travelling with the belt to space the lower gummed edge of the 
rubber strip from contact with the conveyor means; to provide 
brush means to clean the belt itself; to provide suitable driving 
mechanisms for the belt, the endless guide, and certain of the 
rubber appliances; and finally to provide a control of the 
machine, such that it may be stopped by an operator stationed 
at any point along the route of the conveyor belt. 


Manufactures a Continuous Tube 


The machine is especially designed for the manufacture of a 
continuous tube from a continuous flat sheet or strip blank of 
rubber. These flat sheets or blanks are supplied to the ma- 
chine in rolls, and both sides of the sheet are thickly coated 
with tale or a similar chalky powder to prevent the adhesion 
of the several layers composing a roll. Prior to being supplied 
to the inner tube machine, the lateral edges of the rubber strip 
are oppositely bevelled or skived in order that a more secure 
and less bulky seam or point may result from a lapping of the 
bevelled edge portions in the shaping tunnel, after they have 
been adhesively coated. 

The thickly-powdered condition of the rubber strip pre- 
cludes, however, the immediate application of a cement to the 
skived edges, which are later to form the tube seam, and for 
this reason the edges are first washed by the unit B before en- 
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tering the cement coating appliance C. For both the washing 
and coating operation a rotatable member moves along each 
edge of the rubber strip and is semi-immersed in a reservoir 
containing a proper cleansing or coating fluid. After leaving 
these two primary units, B and C, the rubber strip passes, 
upon its conveyor belt through the quick-drying apparatus, 
which consists of a sectional tunnel heated by the steam pipes 
of the unit D. 


Since the cement applied by the unit C to the bevelled edges 
of the rubber sheet must be comparatively: fluid to facilitate 
its application, it is apparent that it must be dried to a con- 
siderable extent before the seaming operation is undertaken. 
The steam drying apparatus D evaporates the major portion 
of the moisture in the cement coating, but as it is difficult to 
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regulate the temperature to secure the proper degree of dry- 
ness on the part of the coated edges, the table is elongated be- 
tween the steam drying apparatus and the shaping tunnel in 
order that the remaining moisture in the cement coating after 
the passage of the strip through the apparatus C may be 
naturally evaporated by contact with the surrounding atmos- 
phere during its travel over that portion of the table separating 
the units D and the terminal unit. The natural evaporation of 
the edge coating depends mainly upon the two factors of the 
distance travelled and the rate of such travel, so that a rela- 
tively fine adjustment of the degree of evaporation is readily 
obtained from a combination of the foreed evaporation pro- 
vided by the steam tunnel and the natural evaporation gained 
by elongation of the conveying table. 


The rubber strip having now been washed, coated and dried, 
enters the shaping tunnel, which automatically laps the bevelled 
gummed edges of the strips and feeds them under the press 
roll, completing the seaming operation. Upon issuing from the 
last named mechanism the achieved continuous cylinder may be 
eut up into suitable lengths for inner tubes—(Patent No. 
124,365, to Edward Charles Robert Marks, 57 and 58, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields W. C. 2) (A communication from Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co., 1144 East Market Street, Akron, Ohio.) 
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New Inner Tube Manufacturer 

The Courier Rubber Company, Inc., 
recently incorporated, has opened sales of 
fices at 150 Nassau street, New York City. 
The officers are young and progressive and 
have specialized in inner tubes in every 
department from the of rub 
ber chemistry through the manufacturing 
and sales end. They are now pushing the 
sale of the Courier. Red Floating Inner 
Tube, for they are convinced of the super 
iority of red tubes in general over gray 
tubes. The Courier Red is a non-blooming 
product. They have found that the sale of 
their red tubes greatly exceeds that of the 
gray, although the red commands a higher 
price than the gray Both Courier Red 
and Courier Gray are guaranteed to have 
equally good physical qualities. 

Numerous cases have come to the at- 
tention of the Courier Company in which 
the jobbers and dealers have been dis- 
satisfied with their previous sources of 
supply because the dealers and jobbers 
themselves have demanded of the manu- 
facturers, low-priced tubes, in order to 
meet competition. Iu buying low-priced 
tubes from the manufacturers, they natur- 


basic stage 


ally receive what they pay for. It is 
claimed that the tubes will stand all 
recognized tests as to tear, etc., including 


the well-known scissors test. From the 
point of view of physical qualities, their 
products are guaranteed as follows: 
Specific gravity .98 i. e. floating stock; 
tensile strength of from 2.500 to 3.000 Ibs. 
per square inch; a stretch from 8% to 
9% times its original length. 

Robert E. Clift and William D. Laurie, 
president and vice-president, respectively, 
are both well-known men in the rubber 
trade and are men of unquestioned stand- 
ing and they should undoubtedly succeed 


in their new undertaking 
Los Angeles to Finance Industries 
A sum approximating $10,000,000 will 


be voted by leading Los Angeles, Calif., 
business men for the purpose of financing 
infant industries in the Los Angeles ih 
dustrial district. 

The organization, with power to under 
write new business enterprises which are 
knocking at the door of Los Angeles and 
have been denied entrance because of lack 
of sufficient funds, will be formed, accord- 
ing to Watt L. Moreland, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, by the leading 
business interests of Angeles, with 
the idea of making this city the financial 
center of the largest industrial center 
west of Chicago 

The decision to fortify 


Los 


Los Angeles with 


an industrial organization which would 
be able to bring to this city scores of in 
fant industries that heretofore have been 


dormant was reached 
recently at a conference at the Chamber 
of Commerce. It was reported by the 
secretary of the industrial bureau of the 
chamber that approximately 100 prospec 
tive industries that really possessed merit 
were seeking to locate in Los Angeles and 
vicinity, and that conditions were ideal 
for their success The drawhack, how 
ever, seemed to be that they were capable 
of financing themselves only in the initial 
stages. This led to a recommendation by 
Mr. Moreland that an underwriting or- 
ganization be formed with a capital which 
would run to possibly $10,000,000, this 
sum to be used in the financing of such 
industries until they were on a paying 
basis. 

“Rubber, cotton and clay produets,” 
said Mr. Moreland, “are the leaders in 
the industries that are seeking to locate 
in Los Angeles. The coming of the Good- 


obliged to remain 


THE 


year plant to this city has resulted in 
scores of inquiries from manufacturers of 
rubber products. It has been pointed out 
to them that all conditions are ideal here 
for the establishment of their plants, but 
with the question of financial help the 
propositions have fallen through. The 
new organization will prevent this. 

“ Next in line has been inquiries from 
the manufacturers of cotton goods. It is 
generally conceded that with the estab- 
lishment of the concentration rate in Los 
Angeles and the granting of the differen- 
tial in favor of Los Angeles against 
Seattle this city will become the cotton 
center of the United States. Far-seeing 
men have naturally sought to locate their 
center of industry here, but again the lack 
of sufficient funds has proven a stumbling 
block and the city has been the loser.” 


Fifth Annual Tractor Show 


Arrangements have been made with the 
Kansas City Tractor Club whereby mem- 
bers of the Motor and Accessory Manu- 
facturers Association are to participate in 
the Fifth Annual Tractor Show to be held 
in Kansas City from February 16-21 in- 
clusive, 1920. This announcement was 
made by M. L. Heminway, General Man- 
ager of the Motor and Accessory Manufac 
turers Association. 

In view of the great progress made in 
the tractor industry within the last few 
years, and the nation-wide interest evi- 
denced in the National Tractor Show, it 
was decided by the Directors of the 
Motor and Accessory Manufacturers As- 
sociation to add this exhibition to the list 
of sanctioned shows. Applications and 
diagrams will be forwarded to members 
shortly, and indications point to a large 
representative number of exhibitors. 

The following are the shows sanctioned 
by the Motor and Accessory Manufac- 
turers Association: New York (both pas- 
senger and truck shows), January 3-10; 
Chicago (both pdssenger and _ truck 
shows), January 24-30; Minneapolis, Jan- 
uary 31-February 7;Kansas City, Febru- 
ary 16-21; Boston, March 13-20. This is 
the largest number of shows ever sanc 
tioned by the Association for any one 
year. 

Applications for space already received 
for the New York, Chicago and Boston 
shows are exceeding all previous records, 
both in the number of exhibitors and the 
amount of space applied for. 


Rubber From the Philippines 

The Philippine Islands as the source of 
America’s future crude rubber supply is 
predicted by foresighted men of the rub- 
ber industry. In a recent statement, F. A. 
Seiberling, president of The Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company declared that 
if importation of coolie labor was allowed 
in the Philippines, enough crude rubber 
would be produced to make America in 
dependent of relying on importations from 
other countries 


Goodyear Blameless in Dirigible Accident 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany of Akron has been exonerated from 
all biame for the dirigible disaster in 
Chicago in July, in which 13 persons were 
killed when the aircraft crashed through 
the roof of a bank. A clean slate was 
given the Goodyear Company by a jury of 
technical experts and the coroner's jury. 

The jury recommended that flying over 
cities be prohibited. Owing to conflicting 
testimony, the jury was unable to fix the 
blame for the accident. The action of the 
Akron concern in adjusting civil liability 
was commended. 
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Rubber Firm for Oakland 


That California is fast becoming a rub- 
ber metropolis is shown by the fact that 
factories for the manufacture of tires and 
rubber goods are springing up through- 
out the state. One of the most recent 
firms to begin operations in that section 
of the country is the Coast Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, which has recently pur- 
chased factory sites in Oakland and will 


begin the erection of a plant within a 
short time. The company is a new one 
organized in California by experienced 
automobile tire men and capitalized at 
a million dollars, 

The factory which has been planned 


will have a capacity for 300 tires and 500 
tubes per eight hour day and this output 
will be increased to 900 tires and 1,500 
tubes by operating continuously for twen- 
ty-four hours. It is also planned to add 
a factory for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing rubber goods for the marine trade. 

The organizer of the new company is 
Holmes Ives, who was manager of the 
Chippewa district of the Wisconsin-Min- 
nesota Light and Power Company for four 
years and was, until he took up the forma 
tion of this company, secretary and sales 
manager of the Boone Tire and Rubber 
Company. Interested with Mr. Ives are 
Harold Geisse, one time secretary of the 
Wisconsin state railroad commission and 
now assistant to the vice-president of the 


Middle West Utility Company of Chi- 
cago; W. D. Forbes, an industrial chem- 
ist of many years’ experience; N. B. 


Campbell, assistant cashier of the First 
National Bank of Oakland; N. J. Whelan, 
industrial commissioner of the Wisconsin- 
Minnesota Light and Power Company, 
and president of the U. S. Auto Gear Shift 
Company, and a director of the Gillette 
Tire and Rubber Company of Wisconsin; 
John P. Pancratz, sales manager for east- 
ern Wisconsin of the Boone Rubber Tire 
Company. 


Eclat Rubber Increases Plant 
(Special Akron Correspondence.) 

The Eclat Rubber Company will have 
its new plant at Cuyahoga Falls ready for 
operation by the first of the year, it is 
announced. The new plant is two stories 
high with 5,000 square feet on the first 
floor. Tubing for mechanical purposes, 
rubber accessories for automobiles and 
inner tubes will be among the products. 

The officers and directors of the concern 
are men who have had a broad experience 
in the rubber industry. Nearly all are 
well-known in Akron and vicinity and 
have been connected with the large rub- 
ber companies in some way. W. H. Still- 
well, president, was salesmanager of the 
Allen Machinery Company, Erie, Pa., for 
several years. J. A. Senbold, vice-presi- 


dent, was with the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany for twenty-nine years. C. C. Crum- 
rine, general manager, has been in the 


rubber business for twenty-six years, and 
EK. F. Ast, secretary and treasurer, has 
had almost as broad an experience. C. 
E. Reiss, who has had a wide range of 
experience in the chemical branch of the 


rubber industry, will be the production 
chemist, with H. C. Simons. chief en- 
gineer. 

The Board of Directors met on No 
vember 20. It is composed of W. H. 
Stillwell, J. A. Seabold, C. C. Crum- 


rine, E. F. Ast, C. E. Reiss, W. E. Weldon, 
salesmanager of the Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland; S. W. Sweet, president 
of the Electric Motor and Repair Com- 
pany; R. S. Whitright and W. A. Heffel- 
man, both of the Electric Motor and 
Repair Company. 
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News from the Rubber Metropolis 


Record Business for Goodyear— Addition to Goodrich Plant—Akron Dealers 
to Visit Cleveland—Mason Sales Show Large Increase—Akron 
Stock Quotations—Fine Arts Club in Akron 


Record Business for Goodyear 
(Special Akron Correspondence.) 


With another record year for sales just 
ended, officials and employes of the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company have set 
$250,000,000 for their total sales goal for 
the fiscal year ending October 31, 1920. 
This was the keynote of President F. A. 
Seiberling’s address at the annual meeting 
of Goodyear stockholders which was held 
in the offices of the company on Monday, 
December 1. 

This business, Mr. Seiberling predicted, 
will be made possible as a result of great 
prosperity throughout the nation. It will 
lead to increased production in the Akron 
plant and will include the business which 
will be handled by the Goodyear factory 
now being built in Los Angeles, Cal., after 
its opening June 1, 1920. 

Total sales reported by Goodyear by 
the past fiscal year were $168,914,982.83 
as compared with $131,247,382.45 for the 
preceding twelve months. 

Profits of the company during the year 
just ended were $23,277,245.29 which are 
subject to federal taxes. A year ago the 
report showed profits of $15,388,190.74 be- 
fore taxes. The report shows an unap- 
propriated surplus of $33,332,666.41, sub- 
ject to federal taxes for the year. The 
company has 47,983 employes of whom 
28,681 are connected with the Akron plant. 

F. A. Seiberling was re-elected presi- 
dent and general manager; C. W. Seiber- 
ling, vice-president in charge of pur- 
chases ; G. M. Stadelman, vice-president in 
charge of sales, and P. W. Litchfield, vice- 
president in charge of production; W. E. 
Palmer was re-elected treasurer and also 
was named to the secretaryship, succeed- 
ing A. F. Osterloh, former secretary, who 
has become general manager of the new 
Los Angeles plant; H. J. Blackburn, as- 
sistant treasurer, and H. H. McCloskey, 
second assistant treasurer. 

W. D. Shilts was elected assistant sec- 
retary. 

F. A. Seiberling, C. W. Seiberling, G. 
M. Stadelman, F. H. Adams, P. W. Litch- 
field, H. B. Manton and J. P. Loomis were 
elected members of the board of directors. 

There were several outstanding features 
in Mr. Seiberling’s report to the stock- 
holders, among the more important being: 


T°’e amounts of current assets and 
liabilities are materially higher than 
shown in the statement of 1918, due to 


the fact that production at the close of 
this year was running more than double 
the amount of the preceding year at its 
close. 

The general audit of the Goodyear 
Company's finances shows that the com- 
pany holds $3,405,800 in Liberty bonds, 
and that the company advanced $1,880,328 
to the Goodyear Improvement Company, 
and the Goodyear Heights Realty Com- 
pany. 


Addition to Goodrich Plant 
(Special Akron Correspondence.) 


The B. F. Goodrich Company has taken 
out building permits for a $90,000 factory 
addition. 8372 + 240, and a refrigerator 
building, €0 x 45, to cost $16,000. 


Akron Dealers to Visit Cleveland 


Three hundred representatives of the 
automotive industries in Akron will go to 
Cleveland in a body, Thursday, December 
4, accompanied by the uniformed hands of 
the Goodrich, Firestone and Goodyear 
rubber companies to attend the state con- 
vention of automobile dealers. 

The party will leave early in the morn- 
ing in six chartered cars and will be met 
at 9th and Prospect streets, in Cleveland 
by a platoon of the Sixth City police 
force. They will form a parade marching 
order and proceed down 9th street to 
Superior and serenade the newspaper of- 
fices near the Hollenden Hotel after 
which they will go to the convention hall 
at the chamber of commerce building ou 


the square. 
The delegation going to Cleveland will 
carry proper insignia to show they are 


from Akron. 


Goodrich Net Earnings 
(Special Akron Correspondence.) 

Estimates of net earnings of the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company for the current 
year are placed at $16,400,000 before 
taxes. This would mean about $24 per 
share for common stock. Last year be 
fore allowing for federal taxes the com- 
pany earned slightly more than $23 a 
share on the common. 

The company’s net working capital has 
increased from $27,000,000 in 1915 to $43,- 
000,000 at the close of last year. It is 
figured that Goodrich has added $70 a 
share to the value behind its common 
stock in the last five years. 


Mason Sales Show Large Increase 


Sales of the Mason Tire and Rubber 
Company for its third fiscal’ year, ending 
October 31, 1919, amounted to $3,468,- 
858.52, with net profit of $223,705.52. This 
is an increase of about fifty per cent over 
the preceding year’s totals. Sales for 
the second fiscal year of the company, 
ending October 31, 1918, were $2,324, 
144.00, with net profit of $208,436.81, and 


sales for the first fiscal year amounted 
to $1,213,859.00, with net profit of $104,- 
457.00. 


During the last few months the Mason 
Tire and Rubber Company has opened ten 
additional direct factory branches in the 
United States, and now has eighteen direct 
factory branches in operation, giving 
national distribution. The Mason goal is 
$7,000,000 of sales during the present fiscal 
year. 


Goodyear to Exhibit Balloons 


Indications now point to one of the 
biggest aeronautical exhibitions ever held 
in this country, in the show to be held in 
the Coliseum at Chicago during the week 
of January 8, 1920. The big manufac- 
turers of aeronautical supplies are recog- 
nizing the exhibition as a wonderful edu- 
cational opportunity and are supporting 
the project generally. One of the recent 
applicants for space is the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company, which built more 
than 1,000 balloons for the government 
during the war. This company will ex- 
hibit a full line of balloons at Chicago. 
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Akron Stock Quotations 
(Special Akron Correspondence.) 

The Akron rubber stock market was 
fairly stable during the middle of Novem- 
ber. Goodrich and Kelly-Springfield com 
mon slid down with other issues during 
the break on the New York Exchange, 
but soon recovered a good part of their 
losses, although both are well under the 
high marks established several weeks ago. 

Firestone common sold up to 205, but 
dropped back to 200. Portage common 
added two points on small sales. Standard 
Tire dropped from 242 to 170 after a 
forty per cent stock dividend was de- 
clared. 

Followirg are the quotations on Novem 
ber 19: 


Bid. Asked. 
Amer. R. & T., com....... 65 ie 
Sy ee ee ee 105 se 
Amazon Rubber ............. 100 105 
A, OE Nila a co Sic ews e we 199 201 
do. 6 per cent pfd.......... 98 99 
do. 7 per cent pfd... . 98% 100 
Geet, GO co c.0 +h 00s 500 ; 
as sik Este winin 101 ns 
GS owe tig aie «vic oets 80 83 
Ce, “EE Adib oes exe epre viva 104 104% 
Sa ES 500d seen ss 0% 418 423 
es Me wie oe 4 on. é 0 111 112 
gp 2A ae 210 220 
Kelly Springfield ............. 141 143 
ha a wie bad eel 25 re 
IR shades 4 Aa 20,04 o 48 82 
DE M. ony eccnasocdso ses 55 
Ge vib cee Vs kes cbne 6% 215 225 
A NS on eae kh ciny diel © e's 103 104 
i. SS w b,6:4-& Gia 4 3l4,0-9,8.0° 103 104 
SEL, -0. 0-6 ue ewe. veme ces 820 an 
OF ee eer ee 100 110 
Phoenix, com. ...... wale are 5h 25 
Se SS ere 90 95 
POR UI wee sone t octets 130 136 
Cai Wid kadlea kas so.0' 94 96 
RS Sas 3 nie ob ea 5% 6% 
a) is o> cape Om bee oF 95 
8 fea 87 92 
Rubber Products ..........--. 13: 133 
Star Rubber, com............ 350 450 
yy. XP ree 97 99 
oti (se 170 7 
ee 96 100 
eS a hib.s & tg 0:0,0 92 i 
* Ex. Dividend. 
Fine Arts Club in Akron 
When a fine arts club was recently 


organized in Akron, Ohio, it was found 
that there were nearly fifty artists, of 
unusual ability, employed in the art 
departments of the rubber industries. The 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company pays 
$50,000 annually for art in oils, water 
colors and sketches that go to make up 
designs for cover pages in five house 
publications and to illustrate folders, 
pamphlets, posters and advertising. 


Goodrich Gives Bonus 
(Special Akron Correspondence.) 

Announcement by the B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company that additional compen- 
sation equal to twenty-five per cent of 
their annual pay will be given all salaried 
employes this year, is expected to be fol- 
lowed by similar announcements from 
other local companies. The Goodrich ex- 
pects to pay out approximately $2,500,000 
under this plan. About 5,000 employes are 
affected, 

The official announcement 
Goodrich directors says: 

“Believing that the conditions which 
justified an additional payment to the 
salaried employes of the company during 
the year 1918, such existed during the past 
year to such an extent as to once more 
warrant unusual recognition, the Execu- 
tive Committee has determined that each 
salaried employe on Dee. 1, 1919, shall 
receive additional compensation for ser- 
vices rendered and to be rendered equal to 
twenty-five per cent of the total salary 
paid to each such employe during the year 
1919.—The Executive Committee.” 


from the 
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Victor Rubber Adds to Plant 


The Victor Rubber Company of Spring- 
field, Ohio, is in the midst of an exten- 
sive building schedule which is constantly 
increasing the production of Victor tires. 
Early in the year of 1919, the first build- 
ing in the new program was completed. 
The cord tire department is just now 
being moved into the second building. Be- 
sides this, a large addition is under con- 
struction which will house a battery of 
new vulcanizers. 

These structures will provide over 25,- 
000 additional feet of floor space and will 
enable the organization to double the 
production of Victor tires 

All of the structures in the new factory 
plan are of uniform construction, hollow 


tile, entirely fireproof, light, perfectly 
ventilated, and modern in all respects. 
For the past several months the plant 


has been operating at capacity of twenty- 
three hours a day with three shifts. 


Fred Stone in Rubber Business 


Announcement has recently been made 
to the effect that Fred Stone, the popular 
comedian, has acquired substantial hold- 
ings in the Pennsylvania Rubber Com- 
pany, of Jeannette, Pa. Mr. Stone, who 
is perhaps America’s most popular and 


versatile stage favorite, also owns an 
office building and other valuable real 
estate in New York City, so that his 
present venture may be regarded as being 


an unusual move on his part 


Minneapolis Show Sanctioned 


Announcement has been made by M. L. 
Heminway, general manager of the Motor 
and Accessory Manufacturers’ Association, 
that arrangements have been made with 
the Minneapolis Automobile Trade Asso 
ciation, whereby members of the M. & A. 
M. A., will participate in the show to be 
held in Minneapolis from January 31 to 
February 7. 

After a careful survey of the plan and 
jurisdiction of the Minneapolis show, it 
was determined to sanction it because of 
the important territory covered. The au- 
tomobile men of the Twin Cities are mak- 
ing special efforts to make the Minne- 
apolis show one of the most important 
exhibitions in the history of the industry 
in the Middle West. 


Los Angeles to Be Highway’s End 


Since Goodyear located the big western 
factory in Los Angeles, Cal., interest has 
been stimulated in the establishment of a 
branch of the Lincoln Highway leading 
from Bly, Nev., to Los Angeles, a dis- 
tance of 770 miles. Ely is the first big 
town reached after crossing the great 
desert section of the Great Salt Lake 
country. 

F. A. Seiberling, president of the Lin- 
coln Highway and of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company, considers Los 
Angeles a logical terminus of the great 
transcontinental highway and suggests 
that the new spur of this highway should 
run to Oasis by way of Tonopah and 
Goldfield, then through the Owens River 
and Antelope Valleys to Los Angeles. 
This would mean 500 miles in California 
and 270 in Nevada. The Automobile Club 
of Southern California has already sign- 
posted the entire route and with the back- 
ing of this organization and that of the 
Lincoln Highway Association, it is ex- 
pected that both the states of Nevada and 
California will construct their portions 
_of the Bly-Los Angeles highway. 
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Difficulties of Motor Taxation 


That the work of devising a new plan 
for state motor taxation is not easy may 
be gathered by the following article by 
Eugene M. Travis, Controller of the State 
of New York, which appeared recently in 
the “ New York Tribune.” The article is 
as follows: 

Various ingenious schemes have been 
put forward for taxing gasoline and tires, 
instead of the present scheme—horse- 
power only. Regarding horsepower, nom- 
inal or actual, it is probably the most un- 
satisfactory standard to take as a basis. 
Experts themselves are still groping to 
find a satisfactory basis upon which the 
power of the internal combustion engine 


can be calculated. 
Taxation by weight alone has not 
proved satisfactory, for whether the 


matter be looked at from the point of view 
of the ability to pay, of the mileage cov- 
ered in the year or. of the destructive 
qualities of the vehicle upon the road, 
weight alone is a very imperfect guide. 
Over a century ago the laws of England 
recognized this and it was provided that 
toll should vary in accordance with the 
width of the tire. The effect was to en- 
courage broad tires, for there is nothing 
more destructive than the heavily laden 
narrow steel tired vehicle. 

There are precedents, therefore, for 
varying taxation so as to encourage broad 
tires on vehicles designed to carry heavy 
loads. The question is one that should be 
considered in resurveying the problem of 
motor car taxation. A combination of 
factors, however, must be considered to as- 


certain how different methods should 
work. 
A gasoline tax would be difficult to 


carry out in practice. Gasoline is used in 
many other trades and it would obviously 
be unfair to tax for purposes totally un- 
connected. 

If tires were taken as a basis great dif- 
ficulties would present themselves. A 
broad tire does infinitely less harm to the 
roads than a narrow one, and pneumatic 
tires are admitted to be less destructive 
than those of solid rubber, which in turn 
are better from the road point of view 
than plain iron or steel. 

It is impossible, however, to insure 
that any tax sball be absolutely fair in 
all its incidents, but by levying the several 
taxes above suggested no class of traffic 
could escape payment of some share larger 
than at present toward road up-keep. 
However, any change in the present sys- 
tem will provoke strenuous opposition, but 
it is clear that if the system of taxation 
for road up-keep is altered a new system 
of road management will also before long 
become inevitable. 

Finally, the question of taxation for 
road purposes is, moreover, bound up with 
the reform of local taxation, generally and 
the whole question of the appropriations 
made by the Legislature toward local ex- 
penditures. To sum up the arguments, 
however, an effort has been made here to 
show that a larger share of the expenses 


of road up-keep should be paid by the 
actual road user whether mechanical or 
horse-driven vehicles. 


Wood Opens Chicago Office 


Charles E. Wood, dealer in crude rub- 
ber at 149 Broadway, New York City, has 
recently opened an office in the Advertis- 
ing Building, 123 West Madison street, 
Chicago. The new office will be in charge 
of Clinton Taveniere who for the past 
nine years has been identified with the 
Goodyear Rubber Company of New York 
in the capacity of salesman. 
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New Rubber Plant in Mansfield 


A recent addition to the industries of 
Mansfield, Ohio, is the Perfect Rubber 
Company which has erected a plant at 
Wayne and Fifth streets for the manu- 
facture of toy and advertising balloons. 
The personnel of the new firm contains a 
number of well known business men of 
the city and is as follows: C. H. Voegele, 
president; E. O. Townsend, vice-president ; 
J. M. Pitney, secretary and general man- 
ager; F. M. Bushnell, treasurer; J. S. 
Heil, general sales manager, and John 
H. Link, assistant general manager and 
chemist. 

Manufacturing has already started and 
it is expected that all departments will 
be in operation within a few days. An 
employer’s committee will be formed to 
look after welfare and social work and an 
entertainment program will be held 
throughout the winter. A cafeteria and 
rest rooms for employes have also been 
established. . 


Mid-Continent Chemist Resigns 


Dr. Ernest A. Wullenweber, who for the 
past year and a half has been consulting 
chemist of the Mid-Continent Tire Com- 
pany and has also served as assistant gen- 
eral manager of the company, resigned 
October 31. 

As an evidence of the appreciation of 
Dr. Wullenweber’s splendid service, he 
was presented with a handsome watch 
by the office staff employes of the com- 
pany. Philip Paterson, chief chemist, 
made the presentation speech. 

Dr. and Mrs. Wullenweber and son 
Ernest, Jr., will leave soon for the East 
where Dr. Wullenweber has accepted a 
very responsible post. 


Ajax Rubber to Build 


In line with its intention of erecting a 
new factory it is now revealed that after 
many Offers of factory sites in different 
sections of the country the Ajax Rubber 
Company, Inc., has finally chosen Jackson, 
Mich., as the home for its third plant. 
This new addition to the company’s facill- 
ties and equipment will be in operation, it 
is expected, by July 1, 1920. That it will 
be, moreover, a substantial addition to the 
organization as a source of increased pro- 
duction is shown by the fact that 1,500 
workmen will be employed and the daily 
output of automobile tire casings will total 
2,500. Work on the buildings will be 
started this Fall and the total building 
cost is estimated at $750,000. 


Balloon Company in California 


A twenty thousand dollar permit for 
the factory to be erected at Riverside, 
Calif., by the Pacific Balloon Company, 
has been taken out by J. Stanley 
Wilson, architect and superintendent of 
construction. 


The building is to be one story high and 
will contain 10,000 square feet of floor 
space. 

Construction work is to be rushed as 
President Dodge and Secretary Fullerton 
are anxious to start manufacturing opera- 
tions at the earliest possible moment. 
Architect Wilson said that he hoped to 
have the building ready for use soon 
after the first of the year. 

Twenty thousand dollars worth of 
machinery to be used in making balloons 
and other rubber devices has been ordered 
and is already en route to Riverside. 

One million balloons a month are to be 
manufactured at the start and forty-five 
workmen will be employed it is stated. 
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Changes in Firestone Organization 

The appointment of C. H. Gerhold, 
formerly of the western division of cycle 
tire and accessory sales, to be manager 
of the new tire accessory sales depart- 
ment of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, is announced in a bulletin from 
that corporation. His new territory will 
comprise the entire country. Among his 
many friends Mr. Gerhold is recognized 
as one of the leading authorities in the 
country on tire accessories and their use, 
and they’ predict for the new department 
of Firestone undoubted success. Mr. 
Gerhold has been with Firestone for four- 
teen years; he has been in the cycle tire 
and accessories sales work since its in- 
ception. Firestone is said to be one of 
the three largest manufacturers of tire 
accessories in the country. 

Firestone announces the appointment 
of H. P. McWilliams to the important 
position of cycle tire sales manager, Co- 
incident with the consolidation of the 
eastern and western sales division of the 
motorcycle and bicycle tire sales depart- 
ments. In this new and important divi- 
sion of the Firestone selling organiza- 
tion, both trade sales and manufacturers 
sales promotion will come under the juris- 
diction of Mr. McWilliams. During his 
association with the Firestone organiza- 
tion, which has extended over a consid- 
erable period, Mr. McWilliams has estab- 
lished a wide acquaintance and an en- 
viable reputation in the trade. 

A recent acquisition to the selling or- 


ganization of Firestone is George W. 
Keller, who becomes special representa- 


tive of the new cycle tire sales depart- 
ment. Mr. Keller will make his head- 
quarters at Chicago and his territory will 
embrace several states, including such 
important cities as Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Milwaukee, Davenport, Des Moines, St. 
Paul, Duluth, Fargo, Great Falls and 
Minot. Mr. Keller has been identified 
for a number of years with the rubber 
interests and has specialized in sales 
promotion work. He has been actively 
identified with the leading events of the 
motorcycle industry for the past few 
years and has many friends in the trade 
in all parts of the country. 


G. and J. to Extend Plant 


Deeds to practically the entire block 
of property from Cook street to Noble 
street and from Louisiana street to Geor- 
gia street, Indianapolis, Ind. were 
recorded by the G. and J. Tire Company. 
Improvement of the plant and additions 
have already been started on this land. 
When these additions are completed the 
payroll of the plant, according to W. B 
Harding, president of the company, will 
be $75,000 a week. 

The deeds, thirty-one in all, were re 
corded in the name of the United States 
Rubber Company, the parent organization 
of the Indianapolis plant. The G. and J. 
Company manufactures motorcycle tires 
and inner tubes for automobiles. 


New Factory Head for Fort Wayne 


The Fort Wayne Tire and Rubber Man- 
ufacturing Company has announced the 
appointment of B. E. Lorentz, of Jean- 
nette, Pennsylvania, as general factory 
superintendent, because of the great suc- 
cess he has already attained, not only as 
an executive, but also in improving auto- 
mobile tires and tubes. 
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Organizes Distributors Tire Company 

Owen Moynihan, for the past two years 
General Sales Manager of The Amazon 
Rubber Co., of Akron, has resigned his 
position to assume the active manage- 
ment of the new Malay Rubber Co. 
The Malay Rubber Company is being or- 
ganized by distributors and dealers in all 
parts of the country for the purpose of 
manufacturing a high grade tire and mer- 
chandising it along the lines that the 
distributors and dealers shall determine. 

Mr. Moynihan before his Amazon con- 
nection, was Eastern District Represen- 
tative of two of the Akron Rubber Com- 
panies and preceding that time he was 
in the offices of distributors. In the 
Malay Rubber Company will be associated 
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with him tire experts to care for every 
phase of manufacture, production, sales 
and advertising. 

The Malay Rubber Company will build 
a complete new plant in Cleveland, where 
a diversified labor market, and _ ideal 
transportation and living facilities will 
assist in keeping down production costs. 
Executive offices have been opened at 
1,035 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Appointment of a Field Secretary 


Because of the rapidly expanding work 
of the Motor and Accessory Manufactur- 
ers Associaticn, it has been found neces- 
sary to appoint a field secretary to travel 
about the country and keep in direct 
personal touch wtih the various members. 

M. L. Heminway, general manager of 
the Association, has announced that Alex- 
ander W. Barber, formerly connected 
with the Credit Department of the Irving 
National Bank of New York City, has 
been selected for this important work. 

By training and experience Mr. Barber 
is unusually well equipped for his new 
work with the Motor and Accessory 
Manufacturers Association. With the 
Irving National Bank of New York City 
he handled a great many of the import- 
ant accounts in the automotive industry. 
Prior to that he was a member of the 
inspection department of the New York 
Life Insurance Company. 

Mr. Barber will not only keep in touch 
with the credit managers of the various 
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companies of the Association, but with 
the other executives as well. By this 
direct contact the Association will ob- 
tain greater cooperation from its mem- 
bers and receive the benefit of con- 
structive suggestions for carrying for- 
ward the important cooperative work for 
the advantage of the entire industry. 


The membership of the Motor and Ac- 
cessory Manufacturers Association has 
been increasing at an unprecedented rate 
within the last few months. The full 
roster includes more than 360 companies, 
manufacturing motors, parts, tires and 
accessories for the automotive industry, 
or an increase of more than twenty-five 
members since July last. A number of 
other applications for membership are 
also now pending. 


Goodyear to Enlarge Detroit Warehouse 


G. M. Stadelman, vice-president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, of 
Akron, Ohio, is authority for the state- 
ment that the company does not intend 
either to move its general offices to De- 
troit or build a branch manufacturing 
plant in the city, as has been reported in 
industrial circles lately. Mr. Stadelman’s 
statement is as follows: 


“The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany has maintained a wholesale ware- 
house, together with district and local 
offices, in Detroit for the last twelve 
years. The building which housed these 
operations is located at Jefferson avenue 
and St. Antoine street. 


“Our business has outgrown these 
quarters and we acquired a tract of land 
on East Grand Boulevard for the purpose 
of erecting a building suitable to our 
present and near future requirements. 
We have no intention of building a 
branch plant in Detroit, nor have we any 
idea of establishing our general offices 
in that city.” 


Erie Tire to Build Plant 


Reports current at the present time in- 
dicate that there will be a change in 
the personnel of the officials of the Erie 
Tire and Rubber Company, of Erie, Pa. 
It is stated that plans are now under way 
to bring this about and as soon ag this 
and the necessary financing have been 
accomplished, which is expected within 
a few weeks, work on the construction of 
the factory group will be started. 

The factory, which will be built to the 
east of the city, will aim at the produc- 
tion of 1,000 tires a day and, in addition 
to tires, tubes will be made. Additional 
buildings will be erected when the need 
arises. It is furthermore stated that the 
production of the plant for the first two 
years has been contracted. 

J. Frederick Seiberling, who recently 
resigned from the vice-presidency of the 
New Castle Tire and Rubber Company, 
will be the general manager, according to 
the report which further states that A. 
G. Seiberling, general manager and vice- 
president of the Haynes Automobile Com- 
pany, will be associated with him. 





Addition to Gates Plant 


The Gates Rubber Company have two 
new units to their factory under con- 
struction. This great increase was made 
necessary by the introduction of Gates 
Double Mileage Tires. Instead of eight 
acres of floor space there will be four- 
teen when the new units are completed. 
The number of employees will be in- 
creased from 1,600 to about 2,100. 
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American Rubber Patents 


Issvuep Novemeer 18, 1919 
1.321,188—To Homer Catucci, New York, N. 
Y.. assignor to Mabie, Todd & Co., New 


Self-filllng fountain-pen 
Layman, Pacific Beach, 


York, N. ¥ 
1.321.220 lo Eatas H 


Calif Vehicle-tire 

1,321,220 lo Thomas Midgley Springfield 
Mass., assignor to The Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. Combined mold and 


fluid-bag 


1.421,.301—To Willis A. Gibbons, Flushing, N 
‘ assignor to Rubber Regenerating Com 
pany, Ind Pneumatic cushion 

1,.321,402—To Benjamin L. Stowe, Jersey City, 
N J., assignor to Morgan & Wright, Mich 


Method for making pneumatic tires 


403-—To Benjamin L. Stowe, Jersey City, 
N. J., assignor to Morgan & Wright, Mich 
\riz (Cushion. tire 


ool 


Iiuachuea, 


1,321,404——To Benjamin L. Stowe. Jersey City. 
‘.. J., assignor to Morgan & Wright, Mich 
Apparatus for making pneumatic tires. 


1,321,466—To Atigust J. Meyer, Chicago, Ll 
Tire 
1,321,494—-To John EB. Thropp, Trenton, N. J 


assignor to The De Laski and Thropp Cir 
cular Woven Tire Company, Trenton, N. J 
Fabric-laying attachment for tire-making 
machines. 
1,.3521,530—To Angus 8S 
Neck Station, N. Y 
tubing. 
1,321,545—To Charles \ O'Neill, Revere, 
Mass., assignor to Demountable Spring 
Tire Co., New York, N. Y Resilient wheel 
556—To John K Chicago, Ill 
Pneumatic tire 
1,.321,688—To Thomas J 
Pa Tire 


Great 
making 


MacDonald 
Method of 


1,32 Ross, 


Whalen, Kittanning, 
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Lakewood, 


,321,888—To George J. Clayton, 
N. J. Demountable rim. 
1,321,921—To Jesse Pruett Jacobs, Shelbyville, 
Tenn. Demountable rim-holder. 
,321,961—To Herbert K. Wheelock, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to Western Vulcanizing Man- 
ufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. Vuleanizer. 
1,.321.992—-To John N. Disselkoen, Duval, Fla 
Tire-guard for wheels. 
,322,070—To Michael Stefanski, 
Resilient-tire. 
,322,095 To Charles B 
assignor by mesne assignments to 
ning Change Rim Corporation, 
Springs. Mich. Tire-rim. 
1,322,259—-To Clyde 8. Morse, De Kalb, IIL, 
assignor of one-half to Stella 8S. Morse, 
De Kalb, Ill. Resilient-tire 


_ 


Detroit, Mich. 


Savanna, IIL, 
Light 
Berrien 


Deeds, 


1,322,281—-To Fred L. Bailey and John H. 
LaGrant, Wichita, Kans Sectional tire 
filler. 

1,322,321 ‘o Thomas C. McEwen, Belleville, 
N. J. Vehicle-wheel tire. 


,o22,452—To Joy, Fort 


Huachuen, 


Christopher C 
Ariz. Cushion-tire 








r ; 
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1,322 32] 
VEHTC.2WHEEL TIPE 


APPARATUS FOR MAKiNU 
PNEUMATIC TIRES 


1,321,220 
VEMICLA-TIRE 








1,321,530 
METHOD OF MAKING TUBING 


KY, 


i,3m , 686 
DEMOUNTABLE RIM 





1,321,961 
VULCANIZER 


GS 


1,321,406 
TIRE 


— 


a 
he » f y 1,321,301 
PWELMATIC CUSRTOM 
f he: 1,321,688 

. TLE 

1,321,408 





1,322,095 
TIRE=RIa 


FABRIC-LAYING ATTACHMENT 
POR TIRR<MAKING MACHINES 





Pitt 


1,321,494 





1,322,070 
SILIENT TIPE 


re! 








1,321 ,992 

TIRE GUARD 

P A 1,322,452 

. - ,322, 

OR WHEELS CUSHION TIRE 

ae 
} 
‘ 
1,321,550 


PNEUMATIC TIRE 


1,321, 229 
COMBINED MOLD 
AND FLUID 940 





2. ee 
| ee J 
~~ 
1,322,261 4,324,971 
SECTIONAL TIRE-FILLER DEMOUNTABLE RIM-HCLDER 








Cotton Estimated 


An estimate of the cotton crop of 1919 
20 recently issued by A. Norden and Com 
pany, of New York, N. Y., gives the ap- 
proximate total for the United States for 
the above mentioned period at 10,400,000 
bales. In this estimate two round bales 
are counted one, exclusive of linters 
The estimate in bales by states for 1919- 
20 is as follows North Carolina, SOO,000 ; 
South Carolina, 1,350,000 ; Georgia, 
1,700,000; Alabama, 650,000; Mississippi, 
200,000 ; Louisiana, 350,000 : Texas, 
2,500,000: Oklahoma, 800,000; Arkansas, 
£50,000; Tennessee, 300,000, and sundries, 
200 000 


Crop 


as 


Roumania Seeks Tires and Goloshes 

The Commercial Secretary at Bucharest, 
A. A. Adams, reports that there is an ac- 
tive demand in Roumania for solid rubber 
vehicle tires and rubber goloshes. The 
pre-war trade in rubber carriage tires in 


Roumania was about equally divided be- 
tween the United Kingdom and Germany, 
but Mr. Adams is of the opinion that there 
reason why this state of affairs 
should continue as there are firms in Rou- 
mania only too anxious to get hold of 
these goods if manufacturers are in a 
position to supply. He also considers that 
a footing secured now in this market 
means a privileged position in the trade in 
the future. As regards rubber goloshes, 
United Kingdom manufacturers do not 
appear to manufacture to any extent the 
styles required in Roumania. There is a 
unique opportunity for traders to enter 
the Roumanian market upon very favor- 
able conditions. It would appear that the 
main factor is the supply of the goods and 
price is subsidiary to this consideration, 
although if too high it will necessarily 
limit the volume of trade to be done. The 
annual trade in goloshes should normally 
be about $500,000. 


is no 


St. Louis Tire Dealers Meet 


An all day meeting of Star tire dealers 
of the St. Louis district was held Novem- 
ber 20, at the salesroom of Zerweck, Gray- 
son & Company, distributor for Eastern 
Missouri, Southern Illinois and Arkansas, 
with more than 100 dealers in attendance. 
During the meeting a cord tire was built 
by Archie Wilson, a factory expert sent 
here for that purpose. R. J. Delavan, 
Western sales manager for the Star Rub- 
ber Company, made the principal address 
to the dealers. He explained the sales 
and advertising policy of the Star Rubber 
Company for the coming year and con- 
ducted a forum in which the dealers out- 
lined the principal points of sales re 
sistance they encountered and the means 
to overcome them. 

The meeting was concluded with a din- 
ner at the American Annex Hotel, at 
which officials of the Zerweck, Grayson 
Company made talks. 

7. 














MARKETS 


Manufactured Rubber Goods 


New York, November 25, 1919. 

Reports from all quarters of the rub- 
ber industry tell of continued good busi- 
ness, and the market is apparently on 
the high road to more prosperity. Many 
of the darger companies are interesting 
their employes in the welfare of their 
companies by selling them stock on special 
terms, and in this manner a_ satisfied 
working force is being formed that will 
prove impregnable to the inroads of the 
more radical elements of labor. 

Production of rubber goods is constantly 
expanding, new companies coming into 
the field for the manufacture of goods 
already being produced, and for the 
development of specialties whose manu- 


facture had been held up by the war. 
Many large companies and still more 
smaller ones are entering the field, and 


the infusion of this new blood promises 
to put the industry in a still healthier 
condition. Some of the new tire retread- 
ing companies now being formed are not 
too well regarded by established houses, 
but time will eliminate the unfit. 


TIRES 


Production of automobile tires is keep- 
ing pace, and in fact, a step ahead of 
automobile production. In 1906, there 
were only about 48,000 automobiles reg- 
istered in the entire United States. At 
present, there are more than 6,000,000. 


Tire production during the past ten 
years has kept step with the increased 
production of automobiles, and is now 


getting ahead. Figures compiled by well- 
rated statisticians show that during the 
past ten years the expansion in the tire 
manufacturing industry has totaled nearly 
1,000 per cent, the increase in in- 
vested capital being from $15,000,000 to 
$150,000,000. 

Annual sales of one of the leading tire 
manufacturing companies have increased 
from about $4,000,000 in 1908 to $131, 
000,000 in 1918, and the company in ques- 
tion expects to do over $150,000,000 this 
year. The consumption of tires in the 
United States is estimated at from 20,- 
000,000 to 30,000,000 annually, and with 
this production constantly on the increase, 
tire manufacturers are expanding to take 
care of the increased business. 

While demand for tires is becoming 
seasonably more quiet with the advent of 


colder weather, producers are not slow- 
ing down, but are storing up tires for 
the heavy demand anticipated for next 
year. 
MECHANICAL GOODS 
Demand for belting is still hampered 
somewhat by the epidemic of strikes 


which is tying up business throughout the 
country. Many mines, usually good buy- 
ers of belting, are suspended because of 
labor difficulties, and practically the en- 
tire steel industry is tied up by the strike 
of steel workers. 

A good inquiry for marine specialties 
is reported however, and with new ships 
constantly being put in commission, the 


outlook in this branch of the market ap- 


pears to be a favorable one. The rail- 
roads, as yet, have not come into the 
market for any supplies. 

It is believed that export buying of 


belting would be fairly brisk at the pres- 
ent time, should the exchange situation 
ease off, but as conditions stand today, 
many orders are being withheld by 
possible purchasers abroad because of the 
ruinous rates of exchange which make 
goods purchased in this country cost two 
or three times what they would in normal] 
times. 


MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS 


Rubber manufacturers are still doing a 
brisk business in miscellaneous rubber 
products. The rubber heel industry is 
still a flourishing one, with demand keep- 


ing ahead of production pretty consist- 
ently. Many new lines of rubber heels 


are being introduced to the market. Rub- 
ber and composite soles are also meeting 
with a better demand. 

Rubbers, boots, and arctics are meeting 
with a good sale and the first big snow 


is expected to go a long way towards 
cleaning out stocks now held by retailers. 
The army sales have disposed of a good 
part of the surplus holdings of the War 
Department, and no further Government 
competition is looked for in this branch. 

Rubber fabrics of all kinds are meet- 
ing with a good call, manufacturers of 
raincoats reporting a good business. In 
addition, rubberized fabrics are being 
used for making valises, brief cases, bags, 
coats, and many other articles. 

DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES 

With the market apparently on a more 
settled basis, a good buying movement 
of druggists’ sundries has set in, accord- 
ing to reports received from dealers. 
Many retail druggists are laying in fairly 
heavy supplies to be prepared for any 
emergency rush of business, such as set 
in last year with the outbreak of the 
epidemic of influenza. 

Surgical specialties are meeting with a 
good demand, both at home and abroad. 
There is a good volume of business be- 
ing done in surgical goods for shipment 
abroad, the unfavorable exchange rates 
not serving as a bar to purchases of this 
sort, which are of the most essential kind. 





Cottons, Yarns, and Fabrics 


or 


a, 


New York, November 1919. 


The market has been generally quiet 
and has remained unchanged during the 
nast fortnight, due principally, it is be 
lieved, to the absence of speculative trad- 
ing in the local market. Speculators were 
driven to cover and forced to close out 
their holdings to a great extent a few 
weeks ago when call money rates were 
advanced by the banks in an effort to stop 
speculation. Many cotton speculators 
must have been badly burnt at this time, 
for they have not returned to the market 
in any great force. 

The undercurrent, however, continues 
strong and prices hold up fairly well. 
Manufacturers are reported to have cov- 
ered their requirements for some time to 
come, and as a result, the market is de- 
void of this usual support and buying has 
not been heavy. Higher grades have been 
well sold up’ for some time, and holders 
who have any of the top grade cotton can 
obtain almost any price for their holdings. 

The Census Bureau report issued in the 
middle of the month reported ginning of 
7.577.826 bales of cotton, against 8,706,- 
120 bales at the same time in 1918, The 
ginnings were much larger than had been 
expected by the trade in general, in view 
of the unfavorable conditions prevailing 
at present. 

Much of the stock now being offered by 
the South is reported to be off-grade, the 
finer grades of cotton having been well 
sold up by growers. Domestic users of 
the staple are taking the better grades 
whenever obtainable but will soon be 
forced to use the off-color stock. Export 
demand is a negligible feature at this 
time, but it is believed that should trad- 
ing in cotton for shipment abroad in. 
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crease, as in all probability it will do if 
the treaty of peace is ratified within the 
immediate future, the market would again 
resume its advance. 

The market on middling uplands cotton 
at the close on November 24 was quoted 


at 39.05. Futures were held at: Jan- 

uary, 35.73; February, 34.60; March, 

33.93; April, 32.95; June, 31.85; July, 

31.50; August, 30.50; September, 29.85; 
October, 29.30; December, 36.98. 
SEA ISLAND COTTON 

No reports of any increased yield of 


Sea Island cotton have been received, and 
growers of the long staple are witness- 
ing the increase of the demand for their 
product while they are unable to keep 
production up to the levels of former 
years, due to a combination of weather 
and insect damage. The annual produc 
tion of Sea Island cotton previous to 1916 
is given by the Department of Agricul 
ture at 90,000 bales, the production in 
1916 reaching a total of 117,599 bales. 
Production has fallen off sharply since 
that time, however, totaling only 92,610 
bales in 1917, and 52,208 bales last year. 
Estimates of the 1919 crop place the prob 
able yield at only 25,000 bales. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON 


American consumers are meeting with 
much foreign competition in securing 
Egyptian cotton this season. Many Euro- 
pean countries are going into the market 
for Egyptian rather heavily this season, 
due to the poor American crop. A late 
“able from Alexandria reports a good 
crop, the General Produce Association be- 
ing quoted as estimating the 1919 yield 
of Egyptian cotton at 6,000,000 cantars, 
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The 
increased acre- 
restricted 


against 4,826,000 cantars last season. 
increase is the result of 
age, the Government having 
planting in 1918. 


AMERICAN-EGYPTIAN COTTON 


A good yield of American-Egyptian 
cotton is forecasted for this season, 
and tire manufacturing companies have 


already contracted for a large portion of 
the crop. The market generally speaking 
remains steady. 

TIRE FABRICS 
for tire fabrics is re- 
are having dif- 
With a short- 


An active inquiry 
ported and manufacturers 
ficulty in getting supplies. 
age of needed grades of cotton, manu- 
facturers of the fabric are unable to get 
enough raw materials but are working at 
Demand for the fabric this sea- 


capacity. 
son is the strongest in the history of the 
industry and prices hold firmly on the 


quoted basis. 


HOSE AND BELTING FABRICS 


A fair demand for ducks and other hose 
and belting materials is reported, and the 
market shows a steady tone. Manufac- 
turers of belting are taking materials in 
a moderate way, but are not operating to 
capacity due to the curtailed demand for 
their product occasioned by the many 
labor disturbances throughout the country. 


DRILLS, SHEETINGS, AND OSNABURGS 


The market has shown a somewhat 
stronger tone, and there good de- 
mand Sheetings are firmly held at 31 
and 31% cents for 20 inch 2.50s; 27% 
cents for 40 inch 2.858: 26 cents for 40 
inch 3.60s: 21 cents for 40 inch 4.25s; 
and 23 cents for 40 inch 3.75s. Drills 
hold firm at 22% cents for 37 inch 3.95s; 
26 cents for 37 inch 8 cents for 
87 inch 3.25s; 28) 27 inch 


ami 
3.00s; 29% cents 2.75s and 
23 cents for 37 


is a 


50s; 21 
1 cents for 
for 37 inch 
inch 2.35s 
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BURLAPS 
A continued good demand for burlaps 
is reported, and the market is holding 


firm. Demand is reported chiefly for the 
heavier grades, but there is a moderate 
demand for the lighter weights. 

TIRE FABRICS 
17%4-ounce Sea Island, combed, 


sq. yd.. .1.40@1.55 
17%-ounce Egyptian, combed....... 1.20@1.30 
17 & 2 -ounce Egyptian, carded......... Nominal 
17% 4 ounce Peelers, carded......... 85@ .90 
17%-ounce Peelers, combed........1.05@1.15 

DUCKS 
Single Filling (pound bases).....lb..Nominal 
Double Filling (pound basis).........Nominal 
DRILLS 
37-inch 2.35-yard........... yd D Gi. ceases 
37-inch 2.75yard. 26 @ .26% 
37-inch 3.00-yard.............. 24 @ 24% 
Si-inch 3.25-yard.......csesces me Ghecscex 
37-inch 3.50-yard.............. BE Bococes 
Sey GR so se tv cesscse 21 wate 
37-inch 2.00-yard Southern..... Nominal 
37-inch 2.00-yard Northern..... Nominal 
40-inch 2.40-yard Southern..... Nominal 
40-inch 2.40-yard Northern...... Nominal 
52-inch 1.90-yard Southern..... Nominal 
52-inch 1.90-yard Northern.. Nominal 
SHEETINGS 

40-inch 2.35-yard........... a, Aer 
40-inch 2.50-yard...........5.. .29 @ .30 
40-inch 2.85-yard -26%@ .27 
40-inch 3.00-yard........... .24%@ .25 
40-inch 3.25-yard............+. .22%@ .23 
40-inch 3.75-yard.............. 21%@...... 
COON — =a K kg Teepe 
SOTO GB Ore oc cc co ec ce cca 18%@ .19 


Note.—In view of the unsettled conditions 
prevailing in the market at the present time, 
the prices quoted above are more or less nom- 


inal, and are not guaranteed. 
BURLAPS 
(Carload lots) 
Cents Per Yard 
7. -ounce 40 inch... Nominal 
7%-ounce 40-inch......... Nominal 
7%-ounce 45-inch... . Nominal 
-ounce 36-inch.......... a > eta als 
8 -ounce 40-inch...... 13.75@ 14.00 
8%-ounce 40-inch...... > sahil 
10 -ounce 86-inch... vue Ge re 
10 -ounce 40-Inmch.......... 17.35@ 17.50 
10 -ounce 45-inch.... Nominal 
10%-ounce 40-inch 17.75@ 18.00 


Chemicals and Compounding Materials 


New York, November 25, 1919. 
Short. supplies and a firm market are 
reported in practically all lines of chem- 


icals and compounding materials. The 
demand on many lines is stronger at the 
present time than ever before at this sea- 
son of the year, and manufacturers and 
producers are working to capacity to keep 
up with their business. Manufacturers 
are being forced to curtail production iu 
many lines, due to the coal shertage, and 
shipments are also being interfered with 
to a great extent by the taking off of many 
freight trains by the various railroads 
due to the inability of the roads to ob- 
tain sufficient quantities of fuel 

Export business is generally quiet at 
this time and held up to a 
large extent by position of the 
exchange markets, while high prices con- 
tribute their share to the dearth in ex- 
port orders. It is believed in many sec- 
tions of the trade that German competi- 
tors will get much of the European busi- 
ness in chemicals and compounding mate- 


business is 


the low 


rials due to the failure of Congress to 
ratify the treaty. 
LITHARGE ACTIVE 


The market is sold up well ahead and 
producers report a record-breaking de- 
mand for their product, consumers con- 
tinually coming into the market for more 
litharge. It is believed that many con- 
sumers are endeavoring to stock up ahead 
so as not to be caught without supplies 
should the demoralization of the freight 
service become worse, but whatever the 


costs 


cause, producers have contracted for all 
their production for many weeks to come. 
The market for American powdered in 
casks continues quoted on the basis of 
9% and 10% cents per pound. Quantity 
prices are as follows: 100 Ib. kegs, up 
to 500 pounds, 13.50 cents; 500 lbs. tu 
2,000 lbs., 12.15 cents; 2,000 lbs. to 10,000 
Ibs., 11.84 cents; 10,000 lbs. to 30,000 Ibs., 
11.48 cents; carlots, minimum 15 tons, 
11.30 cents, 


LITHOPONE FIRM 


A steady consuming demand for litho- 
pone is noted and the market holds firm 
on the ‘asis of 7 cents per pound. Thus 
far, ru‘ors of increased prices have 
proved unfounded, although producing 
are continually soaring. Producers 
are generally sold up to March 1, 1920. 


ORANGE MINERAL SCARCE 

Supplies of orange mineral are reported 
insufficient to take care of the large vol- 
ume of business which is offering. The 
market is firmly maintained at 13% to 
13% cents per pound. Added to the heavy 
domestic demand, which alone exceeds 
production, there is an active export in- 
quiry current. Higher prices are fore- 
casted by some factors in the market. 


BENZOL SCARCE 


Benzol is in exceedingly small supply, 
and the market is strongly held on the 
basis of 34 and 35 cents per gallon for 
pure white. The trade is interested in 
the Longworth bill now before the Senate, 
which imposes a licensing system on im- 
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ports of benzol and other chemicals. In 
the meantime there is an active call for 
benzol which producers are unable to fil! 
wholly. 


WHITING PRODUCTION INCREASES 


The production of whiting has in- 
creased somewhat during the past few 
weeks, due primarily to heavier receipts 
of chalk from abroad. The market is 
quoted nominally unchanged, with a heavy 
demand reaching sellers. 


BARYTES DELIVERIES BEHIND 


Producers of barytes are far behind in 
their deliveries at the time of writing, 


due to the heavy demand which has 
swamped them during the past few 
months, and which has taxed their re 


sources to the limit. Leading producers 
are now expanding the scope of their 
activities and expect to be in a position 
to take care of a greatly increased volume 
of business in the near future. It is be- 
lieved that production will incredse stead- 
ily after the first of the year. In the 
meantime, prices continue unchanged as 
quoted in the table appended below. 


GLUES IN DEMAND 


The market holds steady under a fair 
consuming demand. Prices are firm at 
35 and 44 cents per pound for extra white; 
30 and 35 cents for medium white ; 25 
and 36 cents:-for cabinet; 20 and 25 cents 
for low grade cabinet, and 13 and 18 
cents for foot stock. 


DRY COLORS FIRM 


A steady demand for the general list in 
dry colors is reported. Blacks hold firm 
with carbon gas somewhat firmer at 12 
and 35 cents per pound. Producers are 
reported as being behind on deliveries. 
Blues are, generally speaking, firmly held. 
The steady consuming demand for browns 
is keeping the market firm and prices are 
unchanged. Greens are stronger, with 
stocks particularly of chemically pure 
light. Producers of reds are behind in 
their deliveries and this color shares in 
the firmness of the general market. 
Yellows are strongly held. The market 
for colors in oil has held steady during 
the fortnight just closed with a fair 
routine consuming demand on all lines. 


Current Prices for Chemicals, Fillers, 
Colors, etc. 
Acetone, carlots ....... Ib. 13%@ 14 
Smaller lots ...... lb. @ 16 
Accelerator, in drums. .Ib. os @ 1.00 
Acids, Acetic, -P- cwt. 6.00 @ 6.50 
Carbolic, C. P...... Ib. 12 @ 13 
Muriatic, 20 ya 9 2.00 2.25 
Muriatic, 22 deg..cwt. 2.50 2.75 
Nitric, 42 deg....cwt 7.00 8.00 
Nitric, 40 deg....cwt. 6.75 7.50 
Sulphuric, 60 deg..ton 17.00 @ 18.00 
Tartaric, crystals.. .1b. .79%@ — 
Aluminum Flake....... ton 29 00 @ 31.00 
Aniline oil, bulk basis P 
COMERREE cecccccccces — @ = 
TMAMOTOSE co cccccccce’s Nominal 
Domestic ....... , 34 @ .36 
Antimony, metal spot. . Ib. .08% @ 08% 
Sy 6 us seb .09 44 @ ll 
Sulphuret, red ... Ib. 25 @ .80 
Sulphuret, golden. .Ib. 320 @ 85 
Sulphuret, crimson. . Ib. 48 @ .50 
Needle, powdered . .Ib. ug @ «10 
AGRONROR) sc ctccccececes ton 35.00 @ 45.00 
Asphaltum, Egyptian . -_ 16 @ -20 
: Domestic _ ¢deened 22.00 @ 30.00 
Barium sulphate, — 
in. ceshaeses Ib. .04%@ .05 
Sulphide .......... Ib. 07% @ .OT% 
Barytes, em | white im- 
ported ....... ton Nominal 
white, domestic .... Ib. .80 31 
off color, domestic. .Ib. 21 .24 
Southern, f.o.b. —-- 21.00 _ 
Western, Re ver 21.50 = 
Benzol, pure, bulk..... 35 37 
Beta-naphtol, x 55 65 
unsublimed ...... ‘ 50 62 
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Blacks, Drop ..........1b. 05%@ «15 Sulphur, crude......... ton *50.00 @ fom Centrals—Corinto prime...... 35 @ 
ED Getavknbeases< lb. .16 @_ .30 100 pounds.......... 3.20 @ 4.25 Esmeralda, prime ......... 35 
Carbon, gas, cases..lb. .12 @_ .25 SUM ois 6:5. whsigies aos battles 2.70 @ 3.15 — Men ccewsvereses 1.00 
Lampblack, R. M... lb. 15 @_ «.45 commercial superfine... 2.50 @ — Belen.” piece. ‘Panama.... 57 @ 
Mineral blacks.....ton 35.00 @ 45.00 Tale, American........ ton 20.00 @ 40.00 ——— 
Blues, Prussian ....... Ib. .70 @ .75 ee Se ton *30.00 @ 35.00 
BONBON wwe cccccess Ib. 70 @ .80 Toluol, pure, in drums. gal. 382 @ 35 Tees RSs 
Ultramarine ...... ib. .70 .80 Gommmercial 2.0.0.0. -22 27 tmae j : ; 
4 Ne @ ~~. en a “m%e ~ Market for Tires in United Kingdom 
Umber, Turkey, burnt, Le pure cum— ey - a a to <r 
owdered ..... Ib. 05 061 | a Se gal. 67 @ —- motor-car and motorcycie ires shou 
asislinn. burnt... .Ib. ‘Ke ‘4 wood ........ -+-gal 163 @ — find the British market worthy of atten- 
Cadmium sulphide, yellow.lb. 1.50. @ 1.75 en eee e Bal, ‘én ry g 15 tion at the present time. Makers of cars 
Re achintide deomate 11 4 a). Vermiiien, Bettie ..;.. ib. 160 @ 1.65 and cycles are faced with what is termed 
Caustic Soda, 76@78%cwt. 3.25 ‘@ 3.50 _ American ........... 25. @ 30 by some authorities on the subject as a 
Chalk, precipitated, extra Wax, beeswax, crude yel.|b. 44 @ 45 “tire famine. It is realized that the tire 
in et pee Ib. .05%@ .06% refined .........-+0+. 47 @ «48 shortage is world-wide, but it is evidently 
on shan sixe ys ib. 05 @ .06 Bayberry .......-... 50 @ 55 . much more acute in Europe than on the 
heavy .....--+-00- lb. .05%@  .06 yoo ay white .....tb ~ a o American continent. Central Europe was 
ss gag ? meet 7m = aan $ ey Pee oF oases > a se ee ; @ 1 prevented by the blockade from import- 
Fossil _ epee 03%@ "05 Samed nek, ae ing rubber to any appreciable extent 
ET 5 on cektsd tnd ton 47.50 60.00 Deabis tele & tan oe ere during the war, consequently, present and 
Glue, extra white...... Ib. 35 @ .40 oiled, 5 barrels or more, Sc. extra. fytyre demands of its people are likely 
medium .......+6. Ib. 30 @  .35 - — to accentuate the general “famine”, and 
pel ——- pasgase ¢eqes rr > = to create an unprecedented call for both 
in hen ......... 12 @ 16 Scrap Rubber the raw material and the finished article. 
common bone ... 11 @ 15 ; . 2 In the United Kingdom it is reported 
Glycerine, C. P. (drums) Ib. 21 @ 21% NEw York, November 25, 1919. that the output of cars and cycles is 
CAMB socrcccccsccess .23 @ 23% A quiet market for scrap rubber is re- seriously impeded by the dearth of tires, 
Geegutaa, ihe Gk} .. ‘aa b ~ partes, and the market is nominally un- and no immediate relief appears to be 
powdered (0083....0 5 eo we anged. Manufacturers are temporarily in sight. The growers of rubber, al- 
Green, chrome, R. M....Ib. 35 @ .40 out of the market, as the shortage of coal though in a position to ease the situation, 
Ground glass (fine)..... Ib. 03%@ .04 is already being felt in many industries are hampered by the meagreness of ship- 
Hexamethylene ........ 1b, 90 @ 1.00 since the inception of the strike. ping facilities, and it is anticipated that 
a earth, nee =. @ = .035 A fair routine demand for some lines Many months must elapse before the 
* pe ge age 035 @ — is noted, however, small stocks of inner factories can expect appreciable relief in 
grades ........Ib. 07 @ 08 tubes finding a market. the way of raw material. Growers and 
red, pure, bright... 1b. 15 @ ..20 Cents, per pound. tire manufacturers realize also that the 
Lead, red, dry (casks). .lb. 10%@ .10% Boots and shoes........... @ 8.50 demand for motor vehicles being so much 
———. éiena Shh oto ye — trimmed ‘See 3.00 @ 6.25 greater than it was in 1914, production 
white, basic carb.. .Ib. d d Arctics, untrimmed ..... . 475 @ 5.25 , i "4 7 > 
white, basic sulp...Ib. 08% @ 08% Tires—Automobile soatnen | a ae 4.50 eed as lag ens gotta —, ve 
Ame GOUF. ..ccccccces. Ib. .01%@ 02 Bicycles, pneumatic ...... 2.50 @ 3.00 I —- : : , 
Litharge (casks) ....... Ib. 09 % @ OM Mined Bese 2. acccccccucs 1.25 @ 1.75 og 3 os “Soaps ae a) 
English ........... Ib, *.12 @_ «18 ee er OP eee 2.75 @ 3.00 With the demand. 
Lithopone, domestic,bbls.lb. 07 @ _ Inner tubes, No. 1........ 20.00 @ 21.00 
Im BAPE cocccecece Ib. .06% @ —_ Inner tubes, No. 2......... 10.000 @ 11.00 ie PL 
Magnesia, carbonate....Ib. .12%@ 18% Red tubes ............... 9.50 @ 10.00 New Gates Fan Belt Exhibited 
calcined light...... Ib. 65 @ .75 
Magnesite, calcined,pwd.ton 50.00 e 65.00 . A new V shaped fan belt made its 
Mica. powdered......... Ib. 04% -05 appearance at the Chicago Automobile 
ee ee 34e@ — Crude Rubber Equipment Show, November 3-8, for the 
sehimauaa en 3 first time. A new belt that, it is said, 
CORRS oacdenn gal .30%@ — New York, November 25, 1919. will grip the pulleys positively; will not 
70 @ 72 degrees (steel A continued fair demand for crude rub- slip or stretch and will do its work al- 
. ome Hien a 31%@ — - 1S — and awd ve oe most without tension. 
73 @7 egrees (stee rm. uyers are reporte yidding about . ' : 
err gal. .33144@ —_ half cent under the market ~~ most ~ presenting this new r peoguct the 
machine (wood bbis.).gal. .36%@ —  yarieties. Of general interest is the an- | 2Ufacturer says: his V belt embodies 
Oil corn, crude factory. .Ib. 18%@ ..19 nouncement that “tha Goodveér Tire & a patented scientific process in belt con- 
corn, refined (bbls.).lb. 24.56 @ — . 2pm : . struction. This belt has been tested by 
Massed (hite)........ 180 @ . Rubber Co. has just put through a single scores of my engineers time and again.” 
in carloads, spot..... 1.77 @ - shipment of 8,000,000 pounds of crude | " S , ee Se 
tank cars ....... Lc. “Ree - from New York to its plant; the rubber The Gates Rubber Company, of Den- 
Oil palm, Lagos....... .Ib. .16%@ . being shipped in 70 car trains. This is Ver: Colorado, who have originated and 
Niger ..... is, 15% @ the largest shipment of rubber in the his- ®4ded this article to their list of Vulco- 
pine, yellow ......gal. 87 G tory of the country, and is expected to Cord products claim to be the largest 


rapeseed, refined...gal. 150 @ manufacturers of fan belts in the world. 


rapeseed, blown....gal. 1.60 @ a supply enough raw material for the 


They also make Gates Half-Sole Tires 





rosin, first rectified.gal. 91 @ = manufacture of €00,000 tires. . ~ = 
second run ........ 94 @ ies Advices from primary markets continue and Gates Double Mileage Tires. Their 
tar (commercial) . .gal. 36 @ 38 strong, with an active arket ented belt business was built largely on their 
Orange mineral. American.lb. .13%@ 0.14% an aeuve, mare repor’ee standardized Vulco-Cord flat fan belt 
imported ........-- Ib 15 @_ .20 in most producing districts. A strong which is the factory equipment now used 
Paraphenylenediamine ..lb. 2.909 @ _ 3.40 market in London is also reported, a Nov. on both the Mesdkann and Moline tractors 
Petrolatum. bbis., amber.!b. 07%@ .08 11 report reading: ‘“ Plantation grades Gates bas sti 1: lis : ‘tl i. 9 it d 
= vellow Ih mn a 07 ruled quiet = easier, with prices show- or ~~ oe oo ne — _: oe an 
c ce secceves »b 8.50 ¢€ _ ner > 4 ake on “ar. S belt was als 
Plaster of paris en ‘bbl 2.00 @ 3.00 first_¢ cat a "spot_and. November sold e on display at the Chicago Show. 
Red Tuscan .. , Ib 22. @& RO 2s. Sted. and 2s. 514d. 
red (American) ...Ib. 14 @ .16 Cents per pound. - — -- 
Indian (English) ...1b. 14 @ 16 Para—Up-river fine ........ 50 @ 5 . 
Standard ......... Ib. 12 @ «18 Oyatees —aitem ......... 51 @ Met Phoenix Rubber Enlarges 
+a 280 Ibe. ‘* ere 17.00 Up-river coarse .......... 35 @ (Special Akron Correspondence.) 
28 B. wee eeees bbl. 17.4 —_ a ee 35 @ An addition to the plant of the Phoenix 
Rotten stone, powdered. Ib. 024 04 . . > ‘ ’ P 
+ oneal rer oe Se “S = telanee 4 Re ea S.. e sees er Company is being erected. It is 
GOONS cede chiens lb. 15 @ .24 es o4'a@ |... 120 by 60 feet and will cost $60,000. 
Sh Nae. fi é wie'O cie'e ee 0’ .20 > 25 a, Pe ea @ 4... 
elac ne orange..... ay +Y elie ° 7 D a f 38 
2 Brie oie! ' 1.15 @ 1.20 Cuphetin—Eenehal PRE Pa ps > ait Address of L. E. Henneman Wanted 
Bleached, ordinary.lb. 1.50 @ =m Smoked sheets, plain...... 50%@ 51 “ Information regarding the whereabouts 
Ses tcthens a: 22.00 ° 40.00 First latex pale crepe...... 52%@ 53 of L. E. Henneman is desired by Tue 
Soapstone, powdered...ton 12.00 @ 17.50 Shean beown. coepe dbigia «iste 54 .... Rupper AGE in view of the fact that mail 
Starch, corn, powd....cwt. 5.62 @ tie Palembang a s- reid teens oa -+»+» gddressed to him has been received at this 
a, 5.37 @ —_ African FERRER ORR a “*** office. Any information as to his present 
, JaP. potato ....... Ib. 09% @  .09% Prime Surinam sheets...... 1.02 _... location will be greatly appreciated. 
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We Recommend Your Buying Now 


THIOCARBANILID DIMETHYL-ANILINE 
PARA-PHENYLENE-DIAMINE 
PARA-NITROSO-DIMETHYL-ANILINE 


‘‘National’’ products are scientifically and carefully manufactured- 
each for its required purpose. 


Our staff of technical experts and laboratories are at the service of the 
Rubber Trade. 


Intermediates Department 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Dyestuffs, Intermediates, Chemicals 
21 Burling Slip, NEW YORK 711 Peoples Savings & Trust Bldg., AKRON, O. 


















Established -1856 





FRAZAR & CO. 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


STATES BRAND 
PRODUCTS 4 


SA PRANEIECO RED SULPHURET OF ANTIMONY 'stocx 
HEAVY CALCINED MAGNESIA 

LIGHT CALCINED MAGNESIA 

ZINC OXIDE 

MINERAL RUBBER COMPOUNDS 

ORGANIC ACCELERATORS 






































SAN FRANCISCO AKRON BOSTON TRENTON 
J. M. RODDIE & CO. J. A. KENDALL F. L. MOSES ; E. B. FULPER 
524 Washington St. 2nd Natl. Bldg. 6 Beacon St. 705 Am. Mechanics’ Bldg. 





FOR THE PURPOSE OF SERVING OUR PATRONS WE MAINTAIN A MODERN 
RUBBER LABORATORY IN CHARGE OF A COMPETENT TECHNICAL STAFF 











